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I, INTRODUCTION 


In this paper, the first of a series on the 
Apachean verb, my purpose is twofold: to 
describe the essential structure of the verb 
in the Apachean languages, and to list com- 
paratively the pronominal prefixes employed 
in such verb forms. Subsequent articles 
will be devoted to similar comparative 
studies of tense-modal prefixes and classi- 
fiers, verb stems, and adverbial prefixes. 

The field data upon which these papers 
are based was collected by the late Professor 
Sapir and myself. Sapir collected the bulk 
of the Navaho data; all of that material, 
together with his partial analysis of it, has 
been turned over to me. Data on the other 
Apachean languages—San Carlos, Chiri- 
cahua, Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, and 
Kiowa-Apache—is my own. 

The Apachean languages form one sub- 
stock of the larger Athapaskan family. 
They may be divided into two principal 
groups: Western Apachean (Navaho, San 
13x 


Carlos, Chiricahua, and Mescalero) and 
Eastern Apachean (Jicarilla, Lipan, 
and Kiowa-Apache). Within Western 
Apachean, Navaho, San Carlos, and Chiri- 
cahua-Mescalero are three mutually unin- 
telligible dialect groups; the same is true of 
Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa-Apache within 
Eastern Apachean. The details of this 
classification have been published else- 
where.! 

The phonetic symbols employed in this 
paper are the same as those I have used in 
other publications? Navaho phonemics 
and morphophonemics are described in some 
detail in my Navaho Phonology; similarly 
detailed descriptions for the other Apachean 
languages are not yet available. 


II. VERB STRUCTURE 


1. There are, in the Apachean languages, 
three major form classes: particles, nouns, 
and verbs. Particles may be monosyllabic, 
disyllabic, or, rarely, polysyllabic, and are 
never inflected. Nouns are composed of a 
stem alone, a stem plus a prefix, a verb form 
(with or without a relative suffix) inter- 
preted ‘as a noun, or of some combination of 
two or more of these.‘ All nouns, regardless 


1H. Hoijer, The Southern Athapaskan Lan- 

guages, AA 40.75-87 (1938). 
_ 2 All the symbols here employed have been de- 
scribed in my Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache 
Texts (University of Chicago Press, 1938) or in 
Navaho Phonology, University of New Mexico 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 1, 1945. 

* Citation given in fn. 2. 

‘Some discussion of these for Chiricahua- 
Mescalero is in my Chiricahua and Mescalero 
Apache Texts, pp. 73-4. The principal types de- 
scribed there are paralleled in the other Apachean 
languages. 
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of their structure, may occur with a posses- 
sive prefix, and the stems of some nouns 
undergo phonetic modification in the pos- 
sessed form. Otherwise the noun is not 
inflected. Semi-independent enclitics and 
proclitics may frequently be added to both 
particles and nouns. 


2. Verbs are considerably more complex 
structurally. Proceeding in accordance 
with the principle of immediate constitu- 
ents, we may divide a verb construction (i.e. 
any actual free verb form) into a verbal 
base, which symbolizes the lexical meaning 
of the construction, and one or more para- 
digmatic prefixes, which define the con- 
struction in respect to person (subject, 
object, and indirect object), number, mode, 
tense, and voice. This division, however, 
is only rarely a simple dichotomy as, for 
example, in the Navaho construction ni-bé-% 
you boil, where ni-, second person subject, 
is a paradigmatic prefix and -bé-% to boil 
represents the base. More often the two 
portions of the construction are each poly- 
syllabic and interlocking. Thus, in ba-- 
nddisd4‘h I start again and again to come to 
him, the paradigmatic prefixes b-, from bi- 
him, n4-, iterative mode, 8- J, and d-, 
classifier, interlock with the base a-... 
di-...-h&h one person starts to come to 
someone.® 

It is evident, then, that each verbal ele- 
ment has a definite assigned position in the 
construction. The verbal construction has 
fourteen possible positions, though not all of 
these may be occupied in any single ex- 
ample. Positions 1, 5-8, and 10-13 are 
exclusive to paradigmatic prefixes, while 
positions 2-4, 9, and 14 are held by elements 
belonging to the verbal base. 


3. The verbal base may also be divided 
into two major parts: the verb theme and 
the adverbial prefix complex. In some con- 


5 Morphemes written without tone mark are 
neutral in tone. See my Pitch Accent in the 
Apachean Languages, Lg. 19.38-41 (1943). 
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structions the base may be identical with 
the theme; i.e., the base need not include 
adverbial prefixes. In others there may be 
one or more adverbial prefixes. Elements 
belonging to the verb theme are restricted 
to positions 4 and 14, those of the adverbial 
prefix complex to positions 2, 3, and 9. 

Adverbial prefix complexes may consist of 
one or more prefixes. Position 2 is restricted 
to postpositions, a special kind of adverbial 
prefix similar in function to English pre- 
positions. Usually only one of these is in- 
cluded in a given prefix complex. When 
present, the postposition is always preceded 
by a pronoun prefix (paradigmatic) sym- 
bolizing the indirect object of the verb. 

Most adverbial prefixes occur in posi- 
tion 2. There may, indeed, be several pre- 
fixes (though rarely more than three) in this 
position. Relatively few adverbial pre- 
fixes are found in position 9. Sometimes a 
prefix complex may include one or more 
prefixes in position 3 and another in po- 
sition 9. 

We cannot list here all the adverbial pre- 
fix complexes; a complete list, for any of 
the languages, runs into the hundreds. The 
following Navaho examples are merely to 
illustrate their variety, both in form and 
meaning: 4°- (position 2) (motion) to or 
from; 4:-n4-(positions 2, 3) to (move) back 
from, to (move) away from; &--n4-di- (positions 
2,3,9) to begin to (move) away from; na- (posi- 
tion 3) here and there; na:-n4- (position 3) in a 
circle back to the starting point; ni-ki-n4-n4-- 
(position 3) back to the starting place again; 
né-di- (positions 3, 9) motion upward; ni- 
ki-di (ni-ki- in position 3, di- in position 9) 
falling down (so as to strike the ground); di- 
(position 9) to begin to. 

Adverbial prefix complexes vary widely 
in the freedom with which they may be used. 
A great many are restricted to one, two, 
three, or four themes, but others may be 
used with almost any theme. 


4. The verb theme consists of a thematic 
prefix (often zero) which occupies position 
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4 and a stem or set of stems. Only one 
stem is found in any given construction, 
however, and it always occupies position 14. 
Thematic prefixes are indistinguishable from 
adverbial prefixes in phonetic form; they 
differ from them only in the fact that they 
are always found with a given stem or set of 
stems. 

Few themes have but one stem form; in 
most of them, there are from two to four 
stem forms and, in some, there may be as 
many as seven or eight. In general, the 
stem forms belonging to a theme appear to 
be phonetic alternants, though the morpho- 
phonemic processes underlying stem alterna- 
tion are highly irregular. Each stem of a 

_ given theme functions in one or more of the 
paradigms in which the verbal bases formed 
_ from that theme may be conjugated. Thus, 
in the verb theme ni-...-?ah to butcher 
(identical with the base), the stem -?4h 
appears in every conjugation, but in the 
theme y4-... -ti?, -tih talk, a conversation 
goes on (also identical with the base), the 
-ti? is found in the imperfective, perfective, 
and optative paradigms, and the stem -tih 
in the progressive and iterative paradigms. 
A still more complex stem variation is found 
in the theme ...-?ah, -?4, -?4, -?4t, 
-?4't, -?4h, -??, referring to the movement 
of a round solid object (there is no thematic 
prefix). Here -?&h is used in momen- 
taneous imperfective and continuative itera- 
tive paradigms, -?4 in the continuative im- 
perfective, -?4 in the momentaneous and 
continuative perfective, -?4:t in the momen- 
taneous progressive and momentaneous op- 
tative, -?4:t in the continuative progressive, 
-?&h in the momentaneous iterative, and 
-?4? in the continuative optative. It is 
clear, then, that the stems of a theme are 
varied for aspect and mode, though the 
variation is of a highly irregular nature.’ 


* For examples and a discussion of stem alter- 
nation in Navaho, see Navaho Phonology, pp. 
32-38. 

7 The tense-modes and aspects of the Apachean 
verb are to be defined in some detail in a later 
paper. 
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There are of course hundreds of -verb 
themes in the Apachean languages. Like 
the adverbial prefix complexes, some verb 
themes may occur in only two or three verbal 
bases, while others may be found with a 
much greater number. The theme referring 
to the movement of a round solid object, for 
example, occurs in a great number of 
verbal bases, some of which are as follows? 
ith-ni- (into) ...to put one’s head into; 
da-di- (in front of, before) ... to put a round 
solid object at the entrance, to put in a stopper; 
dah- (on top) ... to put a round solid object 
on top; ta-di- (from place to place)... to 
carry a round solid object from place to place; 
na- (here and there)...to carry a round 
solid object here and there; ni- (down)... 
to put a round solid object down; né&-di- 
(motion upward) ...to take a round solid 
object out of an enclosed space; ya- (from) 
... to take a round solid object from |some- 
one]; &6- (outside)... to take a round solid 
object outside. 


5. Paradigmatic prefixes, as we have said, 
are found in positions 1, 5-8, and 10-13. 
There are several classes of paradigmatic 
prefix as follows: 


A. Pronominal prefixes. 


1. The prefixes functioning as direct or 
indirect objects. These are identical in 
-_phonetic form but the indirect object ap- 
pears in position 1 and is always followed 
by a postposition, while the direct object 
is found in position 7. 

2. Deictic prefixes functioning as sub- 
ject of the verb always occur in position 8. 

- When these are present, there is of course 
no prefix in position 12 (see below). 

3. Subject pronoun prefixes appear in 
position 12. 


* Only the prefix complex is listed. The mean- 
ing in parentheses is that of the prefix complex and 
the gloss following that of the prefix complex plus 
the theme referring to the movement of a round 
solid object. 
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B. Number prefixes. 


There are two number prefixes, one 
defining the dual or plural and the other 
distributive plural. Both modify either 
the subject or the object pronoun de- 
pending upon context. The dual or plural 
prefix is used only with pronoun prefixes 
for the several third persons. The dis- 
tributive plural may be combined with 
the first and second persons dual and with 
the several third person prefixes. Both 
number prefixes occupy position 6. 


C. Tense prefix. 


In this category there is but one prefix, 
that defining the future tense. It ap- 
pears in position 10 and is always followed 
by and fused with the prefix for the pro- 
gressive mode.*® It never occurs in the 
same construction with other modal pre- 
fixes. 
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position 11. Every verb construction 
must include one, but only one, modal 
prefix. In some forms of the imperfec- 
tive and usitative paradigms, however, the 
modal prefix may be zero. 


E. Classifiers. 


These are prefixes standing directly be- 
fore the stem in position 13. There are 
four of them: zero, }-, d-, and l-. The 
classifier d-, however, never appears as 
such; its presence may only be noted by 
certain other grammatical variations or 
by a change in the initial stem consonant. 
The same is true, in some of the Apachean 
languages, of the classifier 1-, which in 
these languages has fallen together with 
t-. The grammatical function of the 
classifier is far from certain. In some 
cases, however, }- appears to act as a 
causative and d- and l- as passive or 
mediopassive indicators. 


The Verb Construction 











The Verbal Base 
Position Paradigmatic Prefixes 
The Theme The Adverbial Prefixes 
1 Indirect object 
2 Postposition 
3 Adverbial prefixes 
4 Theme prefix 
5 Iterative mode 
6 Number prefix 
7 Direct object 
8 Deictic prefix 
9 Adverbial prefix 
10 Tense prefix 
11 Modal prefix 
12 Subject pronoun 
13 Classifier 
i4 Stem 














D. Modal prefixes. 


The prefix for the iterative mode has 
position 5; all other modal prefixes occupy 


® In a few rare cases, prefixes of uncertain mean- 
ing and classification may be inserted between the 
future tense prefix and that for the progressive. 


6. We may, then, summarize Apachean 
verb structure as follows: ; 
Among the paradigmatic prefixes, ele- 
ments in positions 5 and 11, 8 and 12, and 
those of any single position are mutually 

exclusive. 
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A minimum theme consists of a single 
invariable stem; a minimum base is one 
equivalent to a theme. A _ construction 
without any paradigmatic prefixes must be 
a third person intransitive of the imper- 
fective or usitative paradigm; all other forms 


of the construction must include at least. 


one paradigmatic prefix not a zero. 

More complex verb constructions are 
sometimes found. An adverbial prefix may 
occasionally be added before position 1, the 
construction may have two post-positions 
each preceded by a pronoun, or the entire 
construction may be preceded by a pro- 
clitic or followed by an enclitic. The 
scheme above, however, is adequate for 
the great majority of verb forms. 


III. PRONOMINAL PREFIXES 


7. The object pronoun prefixes are es- 
sentially the same in form and meaning in 
all the Apachean languages; they may be 
listed as follows.’ 
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ni- + 4:-), 8itbé-% he boils me (I-, classifier; 
-bé-% to boil, trans.), nitbé-% he boils you. 

The pronoun bi- is used in position 1 when 
the subject of the verb is other than third 
person. It is only rarely found in position 7; 
when the subject of a transitive verb is other 
than third person, the third person object is 
usually signified by zero. yi- is used for the 
third person object (in both positions) only 
when the subject of the verb is also third 
person. Examples from Navaho: bitha3t-- 
ba:? he has started out to war in company 
with him, (bi- him, }- in company with; the 
subject of this verb is fourth person), 
yithaba-? he (third person) has started out 
to war in company with him, nitbé-% you boil 
him (ni-, second person subject), yitbé-% he 
boils him (yi-, third person object, used be- 
cause subject [zero] is third person), bi- 
nsda‘h I seat him, bi-filda-h you seat him, 
yi-nida-h he seats him, bi-jhida-h he (fourth 
person) seats him. 

The fourth person pronoun is an alter- 









































Sg.1 | Sg2 | Se.3 | Sg3a | Sg.4 | Indefinite] T®- | Du.tor2 | Reciprocal | Reflexive 
Nav. Si- ni- bi- yi- ha- ?a- ha- nihi- ?ahi ?&di- 
ho- ho- rat- 
8. C. Si- ni- bi- yi- ko- ?i- go- noh*i- ?it- ?&di- 
Chir. Si- ni- bi- yi- go- Pi- go- nahi- Pit- ?&di- 
Mesc. Si- ni- bi- yi- go- ?i- go- nahi- rit- ?&di- 
Jic. Si- ni- bi- yi- go- ?i- go- nahi- ?it- ?&di- 
Lip. Si- ni- bi- yi- ki- ?i- go- nahi- Pit- ?ddi- 
K. A. Si- di- bi- yi- go- ?i- go- nahi- ?it- ?4di- 








The pronominal prefixes may occur in 
either position 1 or position 7. In position 
1 they are always followed by a post- 
position and function therefore as indirect 
objects of the verb. In position 7 they 
stand for the direct objects of transitive 
verbs. Examples (from Navaho): 84°30°ba? 
he is kind to me (8&°- < 8i- + the postposition 
&- to), nd-3d"ba? he is kind to you (na’- < 


10 The following abbreviations are used: Nav. = 
Navaho, S. C. = San Carlos, Chir. = Chiricahua, 
Mesc. = Mescalero, Jic. = Jicarilla, Lip. = Lipan, 
K. A. = Kiowa Apache, Sg. = singular, Du. = 
dual-plural. 


nate third person form. It may be used 
simply to differentiate two third person 
referents as, for example, in the following 
Chiricahua text forms: ba-n438n?4 he (fourth 
person) took a round object (viz. a piece of 
meat) from him (third person) (ba- < bi- 
+ a- from), ka-ndyin?4 he (third person) 
took a round object (viz. the same piece of 
meat) from him (fourth person) (ka:- < go- 
+ a- from).™ In general, however, the 
fourth person is used of persons or beings 
psychologically remote from the speaker 


11 Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache Texts, p. 7. 
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such as, for example, an in-law or a sibling 
of the opposite sex with whom a respect or 
partial avoidance relationship must be main- 
tained. In this usage the difference be- 
tween the Apachean third and fourth per- 
son is roughly similar to that between tu 
and vous of the French second person. 

The fourth person object pronoun, like 
the others, occurs in both positions. In 
Chiricahua and Mescalero, however, it takes 
the form k- when followed by a vocalic post- 
position. Examples: Navaho nahdfitéh you 
put him (fourth person) down, ha-filté"h you 
give him (third person) to him. (fourth per- 
son); San Carlos Akdfiltéh you put him 
(fourth person) down, ka-filté"h you give him 
(third person) to him (fourth person) ; Chiri- 
cahua, Mescalero ngdflt® you pui him 
(fourth person) down, ka-filté: you give him 
(third person) to him (fourth person); 
Jicarilla hgdftké: you put him (fourth person) 
down, gafilké: you give him (third person) 
to him (fourth person); Lipan vkiftki: you 
put him (fourth person) down, ka-filki- you 
give him (third person) to him (fourth per- 
son); Kiowa-Apache ngdoflé's you put him 
(fourth person) down, ga-filt8 you give him 
(third person) to him (fourth person). 

The indefinite third person pronoun is em- 


ployed when it is not necessary or possible ~ 


to make reference to a specified individual 
or thing.. It may best be translated some- 
one, something. Examples from Navaho; 
"A nS?Ah I give a round object to someone 
(?7a- < ?a- + a-- to), ?Albé-% he boils some- 
thing, he boils things. 

When the reference is to a time, place, or 
ritual, the time-place pronoun is used: 
Navaho has?4 he has (the ceremony) going on, 
he has (a place, time) set; n&hdsét?4 I have 
the place, time set for you (na- < ni- + 4- 
for; ho-, place-time pronoun). 

Third and fourth person pronouns, as 
well as the indefinite and place-time pro- 
nouns, are either singular, dual, or plural, 
the precise number being determined by 
context. Except in Navaho and San Carlos, 
however, there is found a dual-plural prefix 
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which is used to form an explicitly dual- 
plural third and fourth person (see §10). 

First and second person dual are not 
differentiated in any of the Apachean lan- 
guages; the precise meaning of Navaho nihi-, 
San Carlos noh*i-, and Chiricahua, Mes- 
calero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache nahi- 
is determined by context. These forms may 
also be interpreted as simple (in contrast 
to distributive) plurals. Examples from 
Navaho: niha-ns?a-h I give a round object to 
you (dual or plural) (niha-- < nihi- + a-- 
to), nihafh?a-h you give a round object to us 
(dual or plural), nihisbé-% I boil you (dual 
or plural), nihitbé-% you boil us (dual or 
plural). 

Navaho has two reciprocal pronouns, ?ahi- - 
and ?al-. The latter is usually. found in 
position 1, followed by a postposition; the 
former is characteristic of position 7. ?ahi- 
has been lost in the other languages (it 
should occur as *?ihi-), ?it- being found in 
both positions. Examples: Navaho ?ahi‘l- 
tét we are carrying each other but ?atyani-t4 
we take a round object away from each other; 
Chiricahua ?iti-H6 we shoot each other and 
?iidénénd36°?4, they passed a round object 
back and fourth to each other. 

The reflexive pronoun has its full form 
?4di- in position 7, the form ?4d- in position 
1 when the following postposition begins 
with a vowel, and the form ?4- in position 1 
when the following postposition begins with 
a consonant. Examples from Navaho: 
Pddildé-h he cleans himself, ?4dé?adidg4 I 
kill things (e.g. lice) on myself (?4d- + 4- 
for, on), ?Atisdi8?a-h I pass the round object 
over my head (?4- + tis- over, above). 


8. The subject pronoun of the Apachean 
verb may be indicated by one of three deictic 
prefixes occupying position 8 or by one of 
the several subject pronoun prefixes found 
in position 12. The deictic prefixes define 
the fourth person, the indefinite subject, 
and the place-time subject. Prefixes of po- 


sition 12 define the first person singular, the 
second person singular, the first person dual 
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or plural, and the second person dual .or 
plural. A third person subject is indicated 
by the absence of both deictic prefix and 
subject pronoun prefix. 

(a) 8-, first person singular in all para- 
digms except those which employ (b) below. 
The prefix is the same in all the Apachean 
languages. Navaho di-8-ba-h I start off to 
war; San Carlos, Jicarilla di-8-b4h; Chiri- 
cahua, Mescalero, Lipan di-3-b4; Kiowa- 
Apache di-3-m4’s. 

(b) Navaho é- (rarely {-); San Carlos {:-; 
Chiricahua, Mescalero, Lipan {-; Jicarilla é-; 
Kiowa-Apache 6é:-, first person singular in 
the perfective paradigms of zero and | class 
verbs. Navaho sébé-% (< si-6- bé:%) I have 
boiled, San Carlos sibé% (<_ si-f--bé-2), 
Chiricahua sibé-% (<_ si-i-bé-%), Mescalero 
sibé-3 (< si-i-bé-3), Lipan sibis (< si-f-bf8), 
Jicarilla sébéS (< si-6-bé3), Kiowa-Apache 
sé'bé-§ (< si-6:-bé'8). 

(c) ni- or h- ("di- in Kiowa-Apache), sec- 
ond person singular in h- imperfective para- 
digms. Navaho, San Carlos, Chiricahua ni- 
bé:% or h-b6é-% you boil, Mescalero ni-bé:3 or 
h-bé:3, Jicarilla ni-bé8 or h-bé8, Lipan ni-bis 
or h-bi8, Kiowa-Apache "di-bé's. 

(d) Navaho ’nf- or ‘h-, San Carlos, Chiri- 
cahua, Mescalero, Jicarilla ‘i-, Lipan ‘ni- or 
"h-, Kiowa-Apache ‘"dfi-, second person 
singular in all perfective paradigms. 
Navaho sifitbé-% ( < si- ‘ft-bé%) you have 
boiled it, San Carlos, Chiricahua sfitbé:% (< 
si- ‘h-l-bé-%), Mescalero sittbé-3 (< si- ‘h- 
t-bé-3), Jicarilla sittbé8 (< si- ‘nh-t-bés), 
Lipan sinibi8 (< si- ‘nibiS) you have boiled, 
Kiowa-Apache si"dfbé'8 (< si- ‘"di-bé'8) you 
have boiled. 

(e) In all other paradigms Navaho and 
Chiricahua indicate the second person singu- 
lar by adding a high tone to. the vowel of 
the preceding prefix. In Mescalero, Ji- 
carilla, and Lipan the vowel of the preceding 
prefix is nasalized as well, and in San Carlos 
and Kiowa-Apache it is nasalized, length- 
ened, and given a high tone. Navaho, 
Chiricahua Sftbé-% (< &Si- '-I-bé:%) you boil 
me, Mescalero S{tbé-3, Jicarilla SftbéS, Lipan 
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Sftbis, San Carlos &{-tbé-Z, Kiowa-Apache 
Sf-tbé-Z. 

There is some reason to believe that this 
method of symbolizing the second person 
singular pronoun is an alternant of that 
described in (c) above. In many cases of 
fusion between a morpheme of the type cv 
and a following ni- morpheme, the latter 
disappears, leaving a high tone (in Navaho 
and Chiricahua), a high tone and nasaliza- 
tion (in Mescalero, Lipan, and Jicarilla), 
or a high tone, nasilization, and length (in 
San Carlos and Kiowa-Apache) on the vowel 
of the preceding cv morpheme. Compare, 
for example, Navaho bais?ah (< bi-a-- 
ni-8-?4-h) I give a round object to him with 
yayitvh (<_ yi-d-yi-ni-?ah) he gives a 
round object to him (San Carlos ba-is?a-h, 
yayi?ah; Chiricahua bans?a-, ya-yi?a-; 
Mescalero bans?a-, ya-y{?a ; Jicarilla bans?ai, 
ya'y{?ai; Lipan bans?a-, ya-y{?4:; Kiowa- 
Apache ba-8?a°8, ya-y{:?a-8). 

It would appear, from the cursory. ex- 
amination so far made of this problem, that 
the ni- ("di-) second person singular prefix 
occurs initially, and medially when the pre- 
ceding prefix is an adverbial of position 3, 
but that when the preceding prefix is para- 
digmatic or an adverbial of position 9, the 
ni- disappears, leaving its traces on the 
vowel of the preceding prefix. 

(f) Navho i-(d)-, San Carlos }j-(d)-, 
Chiricahua i (d)-, i-h-, Mescalero, Jicarilla, 
Lipan, Kiowa-Apache j(d)-, j-h-, first person 
dual or plural in all paradigms. 

The first person dual or plural never begins 
a form; it always follows either an adverbial 
or another paradigmatic prefix. Its vowel 
is always absorbed to the vowel of the pre- 
ceding prefix though, where i is nasalized, 
the vowel of the preceding prefix takes over 
this nasalization. Except in Navaho and 
Lipan a vocalic n preceding the first person 
dual or plural prefix will become h--, not 
ni--. 

The final d of the first person dual or 
plural prefix is never actualized as such. 
Its presence may be inferred, however, from 
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the effect which it exerts upon certain con- 
sonants following ( it is never followed by a 
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two smell it, hi-ta:t (< hi-i-d-?a-1) we two 
chew it, nas+hmaé's (< na--i-d-mé:s) we two 








vowel). These effects may be summarized roll off, dahdi-hndé (< dah-di-hi-i-d-"dé) 
as follows. we two start to move with a load, hi'dg (< 
Chiricahua 7 
Navaho | San Carlos Ficonile” ye od 
Lipan 
d plus classifier ! > l l t t 
d plus stem initial ? > t t t t 
d plus stem initial m > m m — — 
d before stem initial m > — a h h 
d plus stem initial n > fh h _ — 
d before stem initial n > — — h h 
d plus stem initial y > dor 3 dor 3 dor 3 — 
d plus stem initial y > g d g g 
d plus stem initial z > 3 3 3 3 
d plus stem initial 4 > % 5 5 Zord 
d plus stem initial | > r d d d 
d before other consonants > zero zero Zero zero 

















Navaho: yi'bé% (<yi-i-d-bé-Z) we two 
boil, yi-lbé-% ¢< yi-i-d-+t-bé-%) we two boil it, 
barnita-h (< ba:-ni-i-d-?a-h) we two give a 
round object to him, di-tha:s (< di-i-d-ma’s) 
we two begin to roll (down), ni-hé (< ni-i-d- 
né) we die off, yi'd§ (< yi-i-d-y4) we two 
eat it, honi-34 (< ho-ni-i-d-y4) we two are 
wise, yi'g4 (< yi-id-y4) we two kill them, 
hri-36's (< ho-td-zé:s) we two singe it (a 
place), yini-3i (< yi-nf-i-d-2{) we two call by 
name, ?ihizZ (< ?a-i-d-lizZ) we two urinate. 

San Carlos: na-nihj-déh (< na--ni-hi-j-d- 
déh) we fall off, bii-lda- (<_ bi-ni-j-d-t-da-) 
we two seat him, hjta't (< hi-j-d-?A1) we 
two chew it, nahj-tmhas (< na-hi-j-d-ma‘s) 
we two whirl around, n&dihjné? (< né-di- 
hi-}-d-né) we two pick up (e.g. a buckskin), 
h}-d§ (< hi-j-d-y4) we two eat it, gon-34 
(< go-ni-j-d-y4:) we two are wise, hj;d4: (< 
hi-j-d-y4') we two kill them, bih}3i-d (< 
bi-hi-j-d-zi'd we two pour it in, hén'3i-h 
(< hé-ni-}-d-2t-h) we two call him by name, 
Oh} Ae h (< ?0°-hi-}-d-léh) we two lash them 
together. 

Chiricahua: na-hi-ta? (<  na--hi-i-d-ta?) 
we two fly about, hi-téj- (< hi-i-d4-d) we 


hi-i-d-y4) we two eat it, gdn-34 (< go-ni- 
i-d-y4) we two are wise, hi-g4 (<_ hi-i-d-y4) 
we two kill them, na-?i-3i- (< na:-?i-i-d-zi-) 
we two work, hé-3i (< hé-i-d-2f) we two call 
him by name, nédi-ré (< n&-di-hi-i-d-lé) we 
two pick up a rope-like object. 

Mescalero: gd'ta't (< go-j-d-tal) we two 
sing a ceremony, *égd'itit (< %6-go-}-d-4-til) 
we two spread out a fabric-like object, hytat 
(< hi-j-d-?4:1) we two chew it, &éh-hma:s 
(< &6-ni-j-d-m4:s) we two roll out, hj-h"dth 
(< hi-j-d-"dih) we two press it, hi'dg4 (< 
hi-j-d-y4) we two eat it, gdn34 (< go-ni- 
i-d-y4) we two are wise, hi:-g4 (< hi-j:d-y4) 
we two kill them, na:?}-3i- (<_ na--?i-j-d-zi*) 
we two work, ho:3i (< hé-j-d-2f) we two call 
him by name, baivAé (<_ ba--ni-j-d-1é) we 
two give him a rope-like object. 

Jicarilla: hj-ka? (< hi-j-d-ka?) we two 
pound (a drum), ?6tkai? (< %6-}-d-t-kai?) 
we two count it, hjtat (< hi-j-d-?at) we 
two chew it, hi-hmas (< hi-j-d-mas) we two 
are rolling, go'-hedé (< go-j:d-"dé) we two 
shout, hj-d§? (< hi-j-d-y4?) we two eat it, 
gon'34 (< go-ni-j-'d-y4) we two are wise, 
hi-g4? (<_ hi-{-d-y4?) we two kill them, 
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na‘?}-3i°? (< na:-?i-}-d-zi-?) we two work, 
ho-3i (< h6-j-d-21) we two call him by name, 
hare (< ha-j-d-lé-) we two pull it out with a 
rope. 

Lipan: hj-¢& (< hi-j-d-é4) we two bake it, 
hytti8 (<hi-}-d4-Gi8) we two paint it red, 
hj-ta-t (< hi-}-d-?a-1) we two chew it, hd‘yhmas 
(< ho-j-d-mas) we two are rolling, njhni- 
(< na--j-d-ni-) we two give it away, hj-d4 
(< hi-j-d-y4) we two eat it, hinj:36°t (< hi-ni- 
jd-yot) we two blow it, hi-ga:s (<_hi-j-d- 
ya's) we two scratch it, nad-?j-3i° (< na- 
?j-}'d-zi-) we two work, hj-3ah (< hi-j-d-2Zah) 
we two hook it, nithj-MS8 (<_ ni-hi-j-d-li8) we 
two urinate. 

Kiowa-Apache: %gd°&: (< %:-go-j-d-&-) 
we two dig a hole, djtcé- (< di-j:d-4t-cé:) we 
two kill them, ha-hjta'8 (< ha:-hi-j-d-?a°3) 
we two take a round object out, dj-hmars (< 
di-j-d-ma:s) we two go off to war, ?Adj-hni: (< 
?4-di-i-d-ni) we two speak thus, hiyjge's 
(< hi-yi-};d-yé's) we two carry a burden, 
hj-36h (<_ hi-j-d-zdh) we two scrape it, 
gonj-34° (< go-ni-j'd-24°) we two are wise, 
hj-dg- (< hi-j-d-24) we two eat it, ?&h}-r4 (< 
?4-hi-j'd-l4) we two do so. (y does not occur 
as a stem initial in Kiowa-Apache.) 

(g) Navaho, San Carlos oh-, Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache 
ah-, second person dual or plural in all 
paradigms except those employing (h) be- 
low. Navaho ddhbé:h (< di-oh-b4:h) you 
two go off to war, dott (< di-oh-4-?é'h) 
you two float it, ddtdé-h (< di-oh-l-dé-h) you 
(plural) start to go; San Carlos déhbéh (< 
di-oh-béh) you two go off to war, na-hba-h (< 
na:-oh-bah) you two go about on the war path; 
Chiricahua, Mescalero, Lipan dahbé (< 
di-ah-b&) you two go off to war, Jicarilla 
dahbéh (< _ di-ah-b&éh), Kiowa-Apache 
dahb&: (< di-ah-ba:). 

(hk) Navaho, San Carlos 6:- (in all per- 
fective paradigms); Chiricahua, Mescalero 
4- or ah- (in s- and n- perfective paradigms), 
a&- or &h- (in h- perfective paradigms); 
Jicarilla, Lipan a- (in s- and n- perfective 
paradigms), a:- (in h- perfective paradigms) ; 
Kiowa-Apache a-, second person dual or 
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plural pronoun in the perfective paradigms 
of zero and }- class verbs. Navaho, San 
Carlos sé‘tbé% (<_ si-d-+-bé-%; si-, per- 
fective prefix) you two have boiled it, Chir- 
icahua satbé:%, Mescalero satbé-3, Jicarilla 
salbéS, Lipan, satbi8, Kiowa-Apache satbé-s; 
Navaho ino:?4, (< ni-ni-6°-?4; ni-, perfective 
prefix) you two have set a round object down, San 
Carlos ind:?4;, Chiricahua, Mescalero ina?4 
(or hnah?§), Jicarilla, Lipan i°da?4, Kiowa- 
Apache nida?4 (< ni-di-a-?4; di-, an alter- 
nant of ni-); Navaho 76°?a:l (<_ yi-d--?4'1; 
yi-, perfective prefix) you two have chewed it, 
San Carlos hd-?a1 (<_ hi-6:-?4:1; hi-, per- 
fective prefix), Chiricahua, Mescalero ha-?a'1 
or ha-h?a-1 (< ho-a: [or a-h]-41; ho-, per- 
fective prefix), Jicarilla, Lipan ha-?a-+t, 
Kiowa-Apache 7a?at (< yi-a-?a't; yi-, per- 
fective prefix). 

(i) The third person subject pronoun in 
all the Apachean languages is a zero mor- 
pheme. There is, however, a third person 
indefinite subject prefix, a place-time prefix, 
and a fourth person subject prefix. All 
three of these (the deictic prefixes) occupy 
position 8. 

Navaho ?a-, San Carlos, Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache 
?i-, indefinite subject prefix. Navaho ?42?4 
(< ?a-si-?4) some round object lies (cf. si?4 
{with zero subject prefix] a [specified] round 
object lies), San Carlos ?iz?§-, Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, ?i:s?4, Kiowa- 
Apache 7i:s?4;. 

Navaho ha-, ho-, San Carlos, Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache 
go-, place-time subject prefix. Navaho 
haz?4 (< ha-si-?4) (a date) is set, (the ground 
or house) lies, San Carlos g6z?4;, Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan gd-s?4, Kiowa- 
Apache go's?4:. 

Navaho, Chiricahua 3i-, San Carlos, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache 
é-, fourth person subject prefix. Navaho, 
Chiricahua 3i?4:t he (fourth person.) chews 
it, (ef. yi?at he [third person] chews it; yi-, 
third person object prefix), San Cazlos, 
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Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache 
dah. 

(j) Apachean subject pronoun prefixes 
occur in well defined paradigmatic sets. 
The deictic prefixes, the zero morpheme for 
the third person, and the first person dual- 
plural prefix are found in all these sets. The 
sets may be distinguished, then, in terms of 
the prefixes for the first person singular, se- 
cond person singular, and second person 
dualplural, as follows: 

Set 1. 8-, first person singular; high tone 
(as in Navaho and Chiricahua) and its 
cognates in the other languages, second per- 
son singular; Navaho oh- and its cognates, 
second person dual-plural. 

Set 2. &-, first person singular; Navaho 
ni- and its cognates, second nerson singular; 
Navaho ob- and its cognates, second person 
dual-plural. 

Set 3. &-, first person singular; Navaho 
‘ni- and its cognates, second person singular; 
Navaho oh- and its cognates, second person 
dual. 

Set 4. Navaho é- and its cognates, first 
person singular; Navaho ‘nf- and its cog- 
nates, second person singular; Navaho 6-- 
and its cognates, second person dual-plural. 


9. Navaho da-, San Carlos, Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache 
da:-, distributive prefix. 

The distributive prefix always occupies 
position 6. In intransitive verbs, it com- 
bines with the first person dual subject 
prefix, the second person dual subject, the 
third person (expressed by a zero morpheme) 
and with the deictie prefixes for the fourth 
person, the indefinite, and the place-time 
subject to form the first, second, third, 
fourth, indefinite, and place-time distribu- 
tive plurals, respectively. Examples from 
Navaho: dadib&-h each one of them starts 
off to war, dazidtb4&:h each one of them 
(fourth person) starts off to war, da?az?4 
some round objects, each one of them, lie, 
dahaz?4 several (e.g., dates), each separately, 
are set; several (e.g., houses), each separately, 
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lie, dadi-ba-h each one of us starts off to war, 
dadohba-h each one of you (plural) starts 
off to war. 

In transitive verbs, the distributive pre- 
fix may in some cases modify the subject 
of the verb alone, in others modify exclu- 
sively the object of the verb, and in still 
others modify either or both the subject and 
the object, the precise interpretation being 
determined by the context in which the 
verb appears. The following rules cover 
all cases (all examples given are from 
Navaho). 

When the subject is first or second person 
singular and the object any person but the 
first and second person singular, the dis- 
tributive prefix modifies only the object’ 
pronoun. danhisies (< da-nihi-8-té3) I 
blacken each one of you, da-8t&8 (< da-yi- 
8-t@8) I blacken each one of them (third 
person), dahasté-$ (< da-ha-3-ia-3) I blacken 
each one of them (fourth person), da?aste-s 
(< da-?a-8-t@-8) I blacken each one of them 
(indefinite); danhites (< da-nihi-’-i@'8) you 
blacken each one of us, danté8 (< da-ni-té8) 
you blacken each one of them (third person), 
dahéte-s (< da-ho-’-té8) you blacken each 
one of them (fourth person), da?ate-S you 
blacken each one of them (indefinite). 

When the subject is any person but the 
first and second person singular and the 
object is either first or second person singu- 
lar, the distributive prefix modifies only the 
subject pronoun. dasité$ each one of them 
(third person) blackens me, danté8 each one 
of them (third person) blackens you, dasixites 
each one of them (fourth person) blackens me, 
danzité8 each one of them (fourth person) 
blackens you, dani-t&-8 each one of us blackens 
you, dasdhieS each one of you (plural) 
blackens me. 

In all other cases (i.e. when the subject is 
any person but the first and second person 
singular and the object any person but the 
first and second person singular), the dis- 
tributive prefix may modify the subject pro- 
noun, the object pronoun, or both. Thus, 
to take only one example, Navaho danihitaé's 
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(da-, distributive, nihi-, first or second per- 
son dual object; zero, third person subject; 
-t&% to blacken) may be interpreted: he 
(third person) blackens each one of us, each 
one of them (third person) blackens us two, 
each one of them (third person) blackens 
each one of us, he (third person) blackens 
each one of you (plural), each one of them 
blackens you two, each one of them (third 
person) blackens each one of you (plural). 
The precise meaning of such forms must, of 
course, be derived from the context in which 
they appear. 

When it modifies the indirect object of a 
verb, the distributive prefix appears before 
position 1: Navaho daban8?a-h (< da-bi- 
a--ni-8-?4-h) I give a round object to each one 
of them. 


10. In Navaho and San Carlos, the third, 
fourth, indefinite, and place-time pronouns 
(both subject and object) are interpreted as 
singular, dual, or simple (i.e. non-distribu- 
tive) plurals. Thus, for example, yiié3 may 
mean he blackens him, they (dual or plural) 
blacken him, he blackens them (dual or plural), 
or they (dual or plural) blacken them (dual or 
plural). 
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The same is true in all the other languages 
except when it appears necessary to empha- 
size the duality of the third and fourth 
persons. In such cases a prefix g6-, occu- 
pying the same position as the distributive 
plural and having the same form in all five 
languages, is added. Examples from Chiri- 
cahua: goyité8 he (third person) blackens 
them (dual or plural), they (third person dual 
or plural) blacken him (third person), they 
(third person dual or plural) blacken them 
(third person dual or plural); go3t@S he 
(fourth person) blackens them (third person 
dual or plural), they (fourth person dual or 
plural) blacken him (third person), they 
(fourth person dual or plural) blacken them 
(third person dual or plural). I have no 
examples of this prefix used with the fourth 
person object or with the indefinite and 
place-time pronouns, either as subject or 
object. 

g6-, like the distributive prefix, appears 
before position 1 when it modifies the in- 
direct object of a verb. Chiricahua 
gobans’a: (< gé-bi-d--ni-8-?74:) I give a 
round object to each one of them. 
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1. Duwamish is one of the Coast Salish 
languages of the northwest Pacific coast em- 
bracing a group of tribes: Snohomish, 
Snoqualmi, Puyallup and Duwamish, among 
which the separate languages are more or 
less mutually intelligible. Duwamish was 
spoken by the people living around the 
south shore of Lake Washington, extending 
along the west shore to the site of the canal 
joining the lake to Lake Union, and by 
families scattered in the Rainier Valley. 
Nearly all the present day speakers are re- 
siding on the Muckleshoots Reservation, 
near Auburn. 

In recording the language two informants 
were used, grandmother and granddaughter. 
Slight differences were noted in their pro- 
nunciation, particularly in the use of vowels. 
There are but four true vowels in Duwamish, 
but nine symbols have been used to render 
a more accurate orthographic record of the 
spoken language. Several phonograph re- 
cordings were also made and are on file in 
the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Washington. 


2. Consonant pattern. Duwamish makes 
use of a considerable variety of consonants 


although there are no complicated con- 
sonantal clusters such as obtains in Chinook, 
or in the Interior Salish. Most frequently 
used consonants are laterals and sibilants. 

Following are a few representative con- 
sonantal clusters: sxw tq tqq kit kw gwt 
gwits gwid gwigw ictt stx tep ktep tetc 
tste bd bdtep tq sqwqw txw tsl be pe 
Ewl idj tdjtcp kwitcp djdtep bdtcpdz kh Ieq 

Frequently a consonantal cluster acts as a 
syllabic unit, as for example: gwt tcp bd 
tcl ts ks 

There are no nasals in Duwamish. The 
phonemes m and n, which exist in the In- 
terior Salish languages are here replaced by 
their corresponding sonant stops, b and d. 


3. Consonant phonetics. 


b The sonancy is quite distinct, and 
it may occur in almost any position 
within a word, e.g. initial, internal, 
and final. It may occasionally: be 
lengthened by one mora with dis* 
tinct vocal cord vibration. A pre- 
ceeding vowel may carry its sonancy 
over to the b, although the lips re- 
main closed, as in English rubbed. 

B Probably a phonetic variant. In 
general the sonant stops when oc- 
curring in final position lose part of 
theirsonancy. Final aspiration may 
be slight or distinct. 

c Pronounced as English sh in shut. 

d As in English, but may be rounded 
slightly when followed by u. 

D Incompleted final d followed by only 
slight aspiration. When initiating 
a syllable, it is a true intermediate 
phoneme. When followed by an 
alveolar surd, the aspiration is as- 
similated with the adjacent pho- 
neme. 
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Stops FRICATIVES AFFRICATIVES 
E Nasats al 
Son. | Surd | Glott.| Son. | Surd | Son. | Surd | Glott. 
bilabial. .......... b p p w 
alveolar.......... d t 7 8 dz | ts ts 
C series.......... c dj tc te y 
pe ee g k k x kx 
x" 
Palatals rounded..| gw | kw | kw xw 
Welt. xsi ixwsite q 4 x 
Velar rounded..... qw | gw xw 
pe ee ee ? h 
ere l I kt it 
dj Of infrequent occurrence, and pro- ki A consonantal cluster of infrequent 
nounced as‘G in George. occurrence. Both consonants are 
dz Pronounced as ds in English dads. pronounced so closely together as to 
g Rarely found except in an initial emerge almost as a single phoneme. 
position. When occurring initially, especially 
gw This phoneme is of frequent occur- when followed directly by another 
rence. Most of the mid and back consonant, | is sonant. 
palatal consonants are rounded. Final 1 as pronounced by the older 
h Not of frequent occurrence, but people is an almost voiceless inter- 
when used, is sounded as in English. mediate, with only slight sonancy. 
K Mid palatal position, similar to A peculiarly light sound, almost un- 
English, but frequently more heard as the tongue goes into po- 
strongly aspirated. sition because the flow of air around 
k The many slight variations of this it is so slight as to be barely dis- 
phoneme are rather difficult to dis- cernible. This phenomenon of 
tinguish, since an adjoining phoneme slighting the final phoneme has been 
alters its sound in obscure ways. It reported in Oregon Alsea and Miluk 
occurs with lengthening, so that a Coos where final n of a syllable ap- 
continued passage of air through the pears nearly voiceless. (Jacobs 
glottis results in a rapid series of * mss.) 
rasping breaks. Only slight dif- Surd 1, common to all the Salish 
ferences differentiate this phoneme 1 Se tial aie talliten 
from the related glottalized velar ee oy , 
consonant, gq, except when followed ae ms Lene wy it elec a1 
by u, when its position is advanced aspiration following. ’ : 
cothendatemend. Infrequently occurring. The p is 
ke In pronunciation this form of sharply glottalized followed by 
rounded kw differs from the latter, strong aspiration except where fol- 
because the u is in reality a voiceless lowed by a voiceless u, when aspira- 
vowel. The palatal is well forward. tion is relatively weak and glottali- 
kw __ As in English quick. zation soft. 
kw _ Glottalized form of kw, but without Velar k, sounded far back in the 
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lengthening. 


throat. It varies toward velar g 
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in an intermediate position, espe- 
cially when rounded. 

The vibration of the glottis is con- 
tinued slightly so that q is not made 
with asingle closure. Ifa consonant 
may be said to have mora length, 
this phoneme would have about one 
and a half mora. Where a two 
mora length has been indicated, the 
sound has been transcribed as qx. 
Rounded q of rather frequent oc- 
currence. 

Of rather infrequent occurrence. 
One of the most frequently occurring 
phonemes in the language. It may 
occur both as a unit morpheme and 
asa phememe. Is pronounced as in 
English, and never palatalized. 

As in English table. 

Not infrequently found. It pos- 
sesses strong aspiration and is 
sharply explosive. 

English ch in church. 

Strongly explosive tc. 

May initiate or complete a syllabic 
unit. Is sounded as ts in English 
hats. 

Sharply and clearly glottalized ts. 
Contrary te the usual glottalization 
practice of sharp explosiveness, this 
phoneme is usually pronounced 
rather softly, sometimes with a 
length of one and a half mora. 
Usually occurring in conjunction with 
another consonant in its rounded 
form. Is semi-vocalic when follow- 
ing a vowel, thus producing a modi- 
fied diphthong. 

Normally a mid-palatal, though ap- 
pears farther forward when followed 
by i. 

Harshly distinct as ch in Low Ger- 
man ach. 

Rounded mid-palatal. It does not 
appear in final position except as 
x" where the final vowel is voiceless. 
Not of frequent occurrence. 

Like w this is a semi vowel, and 
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when following a vowel, it modifies 
it in rapid speech. In the word for 
grandmother, kdiya’, the diphthong is 
a true one, and the y is a true con- 
sonant. 

Glottal stop which functions as 
atrue consonant. Most final sonant 
vowels are followed by glottal clo- 
sure. 


4. Consonantal changes. Consonantal 
modifications occur principally as mechani- 
cal accompaniments to a change in the 
mouth cavity anticipating or following ad- 
jacent phonemes. In rare cases does a con- 
sonantal change manifest itself as a phe- 
nomenon of morphologic importance, and 
such modifications occur only incidental to 
established rules of grammar. 

Most words ending with a vowel are fol- 
lowed by glottal closure. This may be re- 
placed by an enclitic such as the possessive 
pronouns, verbal pronouns and verbalizers. 

The final consonant (L) is frequently 
dropped entirely. This is an almost exact 
parallel to Southern Oregon Miluk Coos 
where final n becomes non-phonemic N, or 
is entirely lost. (Jacob’s mss.) It is pos- 
sible that the tongue takes the phonemic 
position but no air is permitted to pass. 

Since the final consonants b, d, 1, t occur 
in the intermediate position in the usual 
word or stem, these are changed to true con- 
sonants in the verb terminations where they 
are no longer final but must initiate the 
last syllable. 


5. Vowels and diphthongs. The vowels 
may be conveniently classified as primary 
and secondary. 

Primary: a, i, uy, 
Secondary: a, Sy 2 echt t, v. 
When sounded as pure vowels, these pho- 
nemes show the characteristics of Sweet’s 
terminology, but the presence of adjacent 
vowels or consonants modifies them con- 
siderably. The pronounciation of the j 
vowel varied most, from e in English met to 
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i in French fini, and to i in English hit. 
Where iota has been used in the texts, it is 
sounded closer to French i, as in fini, than 
to English i in hit. 

The vowel u is intermediate between its 
sound in German gut and German so. This 
is particularly true when it carries the ac- 
cent. It may become modified to the sound 
of the vowel in English full. 

The dull vowel a occurs most in rapid 
speech, and is often a ligature vowel between 
two adjacent consonants. It is duller and 
less distinct than a, and rarely carries an 
accent. Sometimes it substitutes for an- 
other vowel in rapid speech, or when the 
regular vowel is itself not distinct. Before 
glottalized ts it takes on a slight r tinge. 

a is one of the commonest phonemes in 
- the language. This is undoubtedly a modi- 
fication of the vowel a, as in German Mann, 
and therefore really of secondary character. 

Vocalic changes resulting from elisions 
and progressive or regressive combinations 
occur so rarely in Duwamish as to be un- 
noticed. Such changes are known from 
adjacent languages, but are not familiar to 
this language. However, vocalic lengthen- 
ing is distinct and clearly recognized. The 
dull vowels do not usually contain length, 
but a, i, and u may have a length of a 
single mora, or of two mora. It is unlikely 
that vowel lengthening is a phonemic re- 
quirement of morphology, except in words 
denoting time, duration, distance and num- 
ber. Lengthening produces a rhythmic qual- 
ity, varying with nuances of expression. 
When the speaker is excited, his vowels 
are lengthened and include tonal qualities 
relating to his emotion. Some words may 
be drawn out six or seven mora for emphasis. 

Surd vowels: The vowel u when charac- 
teristic of verb terminations is sounded 
without sonancy. When affiliated with the 
directional element t—, it loses sonancy 
and becomes whispered. When the verbal 
termination containing voiceless u is fol- 
lowed by another suffix, the vowel becomes 
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w, thereby rounding the preceding con- 
sonant. 

The diphthongs most commonly found 
are: ai, au, ei, iu, ui. In rapid speech 
diphthongs occur where they do not exist 
under syllabification. Diphthongs contain- 
ing vowels intermediate to European sounds 
are likewise intermediate. 


6. Syllables and stress. Duwamish is a 
language containing a superabundance of 
consonants when compared to other re- 
gional stock languages. The majority of 
consonants occur more frequently than any 
of the vowels. It is therefore logical to 
expect a group of syllabic entities which 
are somewhat complicated in phonemic 
structure. 

Many consonants appear as syllabic en- 
tities of morphologic importance. Some 
are so distinct that where it is difficult for the 
taxeme to become a complement of an ad- 
jacent syllable, it may be set off by a glottal 
closure. 

Stress and accent are characteristic of 
the language. Accent is usually placed on 
heavy syllables, not necessarily distinguished 
by length. In rare instances the accent may 
fall on syllables containing only consonants 
in the unit, although such stress usually 
falls on the principal vowel. 


7. Word order. Ina simple sentence, the 
order of ideas is rather rigidly maintained 
as follows: verb, article, agent, article, re- 
cipient. Compound sentences are made up 
of two or more simple sentences connected 
by the coordinating conjunction, gdéla, which 
may be used as a free morpheme, or as a 
verbal prefix. Simple sentences in which 
the agent is not indicated, but having ad- 
verbial or prepositional phrases have the 
order as: verb, article, recipient, prepositional 
free morpheme, object of preposition. 
Other word orders may be derived from the 
above with the addition of modifiers, ad- 
verbs, etc. which generally follow the direct 
object or recipient of the verbal action. 
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Descriptive adjectives usually preceed their 
substantives, except where emphasis places 
them after the noun. Gerunds and par- 
ticiples follow the substantive to which they 
may refer. 


8. Stems. We distinguish verbal, nomi- 
nal, reduplicated, and compositional stems. 

Verbal stems. The usual order of mor- 
phemes bound to a verbal theme finds such 
morphologic elements as prefixes, infixes, 
suffixes and enclitics. To find the stem of a 
verb it is necessary to divest the theme of 
secondary morphemes. Duwamish stems 
appear to be predominantly monosyllabic. 
Verb themes may be broken up in the fol- 
lowing orders of bound morphemes: (1) 
temporal element, stem, pronoun, direc- 
tional, locative; (2) obligative, pronoun 
agent, temporal, stem, tense indicator; (3) 
obligative, pronoun, continuative, temporal, 
stem; (4) temporal, stem, pronoun 
(transitive present tense simple stem); (5) 
pronoun, temporal, stem, incorporated ob- 
ject, verbalizer; (6) nominalizer, stem, pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

Nominal stems. The number of mor- 
phemes acting upon a nominal stem is rela- 
tively small when compared with the verbal 
forms. These comprise principally posses- 
sional modifiers and demonstratives. The 
usual ordef of morphemes is: (1) stem, 
gender termination (if feminine); (2) nouns 
derived from verbs have prefixed s—,which 
acts to make the verbal root passive; (3) 
possessive pronouns are both prefixed and 
suffixed directly to the stem according to 
the person involved. 

Reduplicated stems. A stem may have 
its initiating syllable reduplicated to indi- 
cate distributive plural, and its initiating 
consonant or vowel reduplicated to indicate 
diminutive. A combination of both is per- 
missible. 

Compositional stems. Frequently a noun 
may be a combination of two stems, the 
principal one coming first being the primary 
Toot, usually verbal, and the secondary root 
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being compositional, usually the object in- 
corporated. : 


9. Reduplication. Stem reduplication 
yields the simple plural: stube man, 
stubube men; sqwabdi dog, sqwabqwabéi 
dogs. Reduplication of the first syllable, or 
initiating consonant, yields the diminu- 
tive: sqwa-qwabai little dog, pup; &’lal house, 
&’alal little house. Combination of these 
create the diminutive plural: sqwa-qwa- 
qwabdi’ many little dogs; 4’a’alal many little 
houses. Duplication of the entire word 
possibly represents the distributive plural. 
Internal reduplication of the stem vowel 
changes the number of the stem from singu- 
lar to plural: tit the one; tft they, them; 
ti’i’d the scattered little ones. 


10. Numeral system. Numeration in 
Duwamish does not seem as complex as in 
the related Salishan languages, although all 
of the elements of the quatracount system 
appear to a certain degree. Boas in his 
Chehalis texts pointed out four methods of 
counting, which phenomenon likewise ap- 
pears in the interior Salishan languages. In 
Duwamish only two numeral forms were 
found, the abstract or inanimate, and the 
personal, or animate. Numerals which are 
multiples of ten have suffixed—atci’. 

The numerals which are multiples of a 
hundred, e.g., two hundred, three hundred, 
etc. are formed by prefixing the abstract 
forms to the ten-times-ten numeral listed 
in the table: 200 sdlsbkwAtci’; 300 
lix"sbkwAtci’; 1000 stlatci’. 


11. Affixes. We distinguish proclisis and 
prefixation, enclisis and suffixation, and in- 
fixation of the roots and incorporated ob- 
jects. 

The use of proclitics is quite common, es- 
pecially since many morphemes which nor- 
mally exist freely may also be loosely bound 
to the following words. Also a considerable 
number of elements may be prefixed to the 
stems. These include adverbial elements, 
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Abstract Personal Cardinal Repetition Times ten 

1 déiteu’ déitsteu’ dzix® dtc&x" 

2 s&li’ s&'li’ litlig tsib4-b sdla’atci’ 

3 fix" Hixwix" lixwAlls lixwal slixwatci’ 

4 bus babi’ bisélils | bu:sdl sbusatci’ 

5 tsddts tsdats tsl&tsdtils tsldtsat saldtsatci’ 

6 dzalatci’ dzalatci’ dzlatci’Alils dzlatci’at dzalatci’atei’ 

7 tst’kws ist’gt’kws tstikwsatils tstikwsat isiikwsatci? 

8 tqdtci’ tqqdtei’ tqdtci’Ahil tqAtci’at tqAtci’atci’” 

9 xwal xwaldl xwlatils xwldt sxwlAtei’ 

10 pédats p&dadats pAdatsatils pé-datsat sbkwatci 


possessional pronouns, personal pronouns, 
locative elements, modal tense elements, 
quantitative elements marking some, many, 
etc., demonstratives, nominalizers, nega- 
tive particles. 

Enclisis and _ suffixation. These are 
among the most important grammatical proc- 
esses in the language since practically all 
the modes and tenses, the majority of 
pronominal differentiations, and verb ter- 
minations are formed by this process. Verb 
terminations are more enclitic in nature 
than suffixational, and especially is this to 
be noted of the pronominal agents. De- 
rived elements are true suffixes; formal ele- 
ments are enclitics. 

Infixation: compositional roots and in- 
corporated objects. True infixation is rare, 
being found almost solely in the insertion 
of an s into the demonstrative pronouns; 
e.g. til, tsit, in order to denote feminine 
gender. 

Compositional roots are usually abbre- 
viated forms of the free word which are to 
be found incorporated into a verb theme, 
either as the direct object or the indirect 
object. Names of body parts, of many 
geographical-features and the personal pro- 
nouns exist as real substantives when used 
nominatively or as objects of prepositions. 
When of secondary importance in the idea, 
these morphemes emerge as incorporated 
suffixes attached to the stem. Incorporated 
objects usually follow the stem and are 
themselves followed by thre verbalizing en- 
clitics. 
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12. Demonstrative pronouns. There isin 
Duwamish a category of pronouns which 
act as demonstratives. These same mor- 
phemes may be used in an agentive sense 
when followed by the subject of an action. 
Below is a table of the pronouns following 
the order set down by Boas in his Chehalis 
text analysis. 

There are other demonstratives which do 
not seem to fall into the above classifica- 
tions. In those above note the almost uni- 
versal ti—. This element may be categor- 
ized as agentive. The‘morphemes ki, kwi 
act both as prefixed proclitics or as inde- 
pendent free morphemes. di— refers to 
some previously named or thought-of thing. 

The following demonstratives are un- 
classified: kwitu such things, the like; tsadi’ 
(fem.) see tiidi’; ttidi’ those far away; tuba 
the same one. 


13. Sex gender exists in Duwamish as a 
borrowing from the non-Salish northwest 
coast stock languages. It is not found in 
the interior Salish group and exists in 
Duwamish only in the insertion of an —s— 


in the demonstrative pronouns. Sex gender 


is not used to denote the sex of the agent of 
an action, or of the nominative personal 
pronouns. When it is used, it refers to the 
sex of the thing or person spoken about. 
The word for grandmother, k&iya’, obviously 
a term dealing with femmine sex, has no 
element of sex gender connected. But, the 
grandmother, is ts kdiya’, where the demon- 


‘strative is used in the feminine form. 
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non-feminine feminine 
ti, ti tsi, tsiL 
ati atsi 
tel tsd 
té’a ts4’a 
alti altsi 
atd atsd 
altits altsits 
atits atsits 
ti’ tsi’ 
tii’d tsf’i’d 
dd 
dilit 
ki ksi 
kwi 
akwi 


14. Directional suffixes. The idea of 
motion acting along something is expressed 
by an infix, —Id—. The idea of motion 
passing by, through or leaving the thing 
toward which it is directed untouched is ex- 
pressed by —gwéle—. The morpheme —a.’ 
bats expresses’ the idea that conjunction 
takes place between the action and the 
object toward which the action is directed, 
and that contact such as on, against, under, 
etc. has been made. The morpheme —a’ 
ligwd, attaches to the idea of side with 
respect to the agent of the action, whether 
it be the right or left side. The t*—which 
initiates most directional suffixes marks 
motion to, toward. 


—t"caq upwards 
—t*ttep downwards 
—t"di’i over there 
—t*ta”’t forwards, across 
~-t"tlepa”’bats under 

—t"cqa”’ bats on 
—dzaha’’ligwed to the right side 
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reference 
general indefinite 
general definite 
definite present 
definite absent 
locative general indefinite 
locative general definite 
locative 
? 
definite present plural 
indefinite number present 
definite repetitive, same 
definite repetitive, same 
indefinite number, some 
indefinite number, some 
locative general indefinite 
—t"qala’’ligwod to the left side 
—t"laq’ behind 
—t"*xwalxad down river, north- 
wards 
—t’qéix" up river 
—t*khii-logwadx" toward the east 
—t"dzix" (dzix", ahead, toward the 
first) front 
—t"dzix"di-d in front of 
—tséilo?Atsa from 
—t"xwascéi’ out of 
—t"waseddkw into 
—t"xwilé:bats against 
—t"wasisél out of sight 
—paitatt along, anywhere 
—dgwabats along the inside 
—licétbix® along the outside 
—ldeqé-bats along the top 
—litlap along the bottom 
—t"ht'da‘gwaé-bats to the middle 
—t"xwi'la’’xa-d to the edge 
—tsaditeu’ around 
—gwélabdlx" past, by 
—gwilepdtq through 























LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF CATAWBA: PART II! 


Frank T. Sresert, Jr. 


Merion Station, PENNSYLVANIA 


1. Modal suffixes 

2. Affixes of possession 
2a. Inseparable or inalienable 
2b. Separable or alienable 


1. The Catawba language possesses an 
elaborate system of final or terminal suffixes 
which are uninflected and have the gram- 
matical function of indicating a predication. 
Except for a few participles, all verbal 
formatives exhibit such obligatory suffixa- 
tion and, in addition, substantives and at- 
tributives may display the same gram- 
matical device when they become syntactic 
predicatives. These final suffixes disclose 
the emotional attitude of the speaker to an 
event and thereby reveal in what manner a 
predication is conceived. Although they 
are not inflections, they constitute a dis- 
tinct group of formal elements, have an 
invariable position in the word, possess a 
well-defined semantic function, and contrast 
sharply with one another. Therefore, they 
may be called modal suffixes, although they 
are not modes in a strict paradigmatic sense. 
They are productive of all conceivable de- 
rivatives. 

There are also numerous subterminal or 
penultimate suffixes in Catawba, some of 
which are inflected and some of which are 
not. These, in brief, convey notions of 
asseveration, negation, emphasis, aspect, 


1For Part I, See IJAL 11.1004 (1945). Field 
work on Catawba was undertaken by the writer in 
1941 on the Catawba Reservation near Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. The chief informant was Sallie 
Gordon (born 1865), although Robert L. Harris 
(born 1867), and Sam Blue also served as inform- 
ants. These three are the only Catawbas who re- 
tain knowledge of their ianguage. However, 
there are some scattered Catawbas living in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, some of whom may still be 
able to speak Catawba. 


and various adverbial conceptions. They 
will not be discussed in this paper. Tense 
does not exist as a morphological category 
in Catawba. Notions of time are left to 
context, or are implied in the use of the 
various modal and aspectival suffixes. 

The modal suffixes of Catawba are listed 
below. Appropriate examples are given, 
using the inflected verb stem yar- to dig (d 
yy,yyy): 

Independent (-re’): 
ya're’ He digs. 
Interrogative (-ne): 

ya-ne Is he digging? 
Dubitative Interrogative (-du’): 

ya'du: Is he really digging? 
Imperative (-de’): 

ya-de Let him dig! 
Subjunctive (-te’): 

ya'te: If he digs. 

Optative (-nu’): 

ya-nu: O that he were digging! 
Hortative (-ru’): 

yaru: He should dig. 
Dubitative (-ti): 

ya'ti Perhaps he digs. 
Intentive (-we'): 

y&:we: He is going to dig. 


Prohibitive (-ée:): 


y&'ée Don’t let him dig! 
Repudiative (-ta?): 

y&:ta? He doesn’t dig at all! 

In order to facilitate a comparison of the 
Catawba modal suffixes with, those of various 
Siouan languages, all the pertinent informa- 
tion accessible? has been epitomized in the 


? The Mandan is taken from E. Kennard, Man- 
dan Grammar, IJAL 9.16-22 (1936); the Iowa from 
W. Hamilton and S. M. Irvin, An loway Grammar, 
Iowa aad Sac Mission Press, 1848 (This is a very 
rare book; copies are to be found in the Library of 
Congress, and the Newberry and Watkinson Li- 
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attached table. Remarks should be made 
to the effect that lexical and grammatical 
source materials on the Siouan languages 
are inadequate for detailed comparative 
work and are of very uneven quality? It 
should be emphasized that historical sound 
changes must be considered in order to 
make cogent interpretations. Since the 
comparative phonology of the Siouan 
languages is virtually an uninvestigated 
field, resort cannot always be had to known 
phonetic shifts and a less reliable ¢riterion 
of probable identity or similarity often must 
be evoked. 

The Catawba independent modal suffix 
-re’ corresponds to the Mandan female- 
addressed -re, perhaps to Iowa -are: ‘and 
possibly even to the Hidatsa quotative. 
Mandan male-addressed -§ matches Winne- 
bago -Se, and perhaps Hidatsa -c. The 
terminations of habitual action in Biloxi, 
Hidatsa and the Dakota dialects are in ap- 
parent agreement with one another, and may 
possibly be related to some of the inde- 
pendent forms. 

Catawba -ne of the interrogative mode 
apparently agrees with Mandan female- 
addressed -na and the Iowa participial in- 
terrogative -na. The usual Iowa _ inter- 
rogative -ée° resembles the correspondents 





braries) ; Biloxi from J. O. Dorsey and J. R. Swan- 
ton, A Dictionary of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages, 
BAE-B 47.3, etc. (1912); Winnebago from Radin, 
BAE-B 40, part 1.959-64 (1911); Hidatsa from R. 
H. Lowie, as edited by Harris and Voegelin, 
Hidatsa Texts, Prehistory Research Series of the 
Indiana Historical Society, 1.173-239 (1939), and 
W. Matthews, Grammar and Dictionary of tlie 
Language of the Hidatsa, pp. 42-5 (New York, 
1873); Crow from R. H. Lowie, The Crow Lan- 
guage: Grammatical Sketch and Analyzed Text, 
UCPAAE 39.27-9 (1941) ; Dakota from F. Boas and 
E. Deloria, Dakota Grammar, Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences 23.105-12 (1941); 
etc. 

* For example, it is obvious that the distinction 
between long and short vowels is phonemic in most 
if not all Siouan languages. Yet only the Hidatsa 


texts of Harris and Voegelin and perhaps Lowie’s 
Crow seem reliable in this respect. 
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-Ce and -ti which require an 1mmediate 
reply in Teton and Santee Dakota. The 
suffix -he of Crow is identical with the usual 
Teton interrogative, but Hidatsa appears to 
be anomalous in forming interrogatives by 
reduplicating final vowels. The Catawba 
dubitative interrogative -du: finds evident 
cognates in the Santee Dakota interroga- 
tive termination -to and the Hidatsa dubi- 
tative ending -tok. The directions of the 
several historical semantic changes in the 
grammatical use of the element concerned 
is of interest. The Iowa hortative -to seems 
to match phonetically, but a statement of 
relationship is extremely hazardous for 
semantic reasons and the phonological fact 
that Iowa should have é for the correspon- 
dents of Catawba d, Dakota t, and Hidatsa 
t.4 On the other hand, the Biloxi inter- 
rogative postposition xo constitutes a pos- 
sible correspondence. 

A study of the imperative mode reveals 
that Catawba shares no terminations with 
certainty except with Biloxi. There can be 
no doubt that Catawba -de: and the “female 
speaking to male” suffix -de of Biloxi are 
historically the same. The Crow and 
Hidatsa imperative forms are perhaps anom- 
alous when compared with the endings of 
the other Siouan groups and are intimately 
connected, merely reflecting the close rela- 
tionship existing between the two languages. 
The female-addressed -na of Mandan and 
the -na of Teton Dakota which is spoken 
only by women' are patently identical, and 
are probably cognate to Winnebago -ne’, 
perhaps even to Iowa -re. A relationship 
of these formations to the comparable end- 
ings of Catawba and Biloxi seems most 
tenuous, if not entirely impossible. Al- 


4 Catawba d corresponds in one level of sound 
change to Hidatsa t, Dakota t, Mandan t, and 
Iowa é, as is shown by Catawba widé-. cow, buffalo, 
Hidatsa wité-, Dakota pté, Mandan ptj-, Winne- 
bago ée-, and Iowa ¢e-. 

5 The conservatism of female speech-forms is a 
matter of special note, and is to be observed in 
several Siouan languages. 
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Comparative Table of Siouan Modal Suffixes 



































Mode Casav-| Mandan | Iowa | Biloxi |¥imme| Hidatsa Crow Tes | eects, 
| Independent | -re- -§1 -ke- -Be- | -c 
-re? -are* | (xa)? (-kBa)? (s?a)? (ée)? 
-ware --c® 

| -ne -bal -Ce- (xo)® — -he -he -to 

Interrogative -na? -naé (wo)? Cel? ci? 

-nate 

Dubitative P 

Interrogative ‘du: | -nikuk 
-de- | -ta} -re- -tki!® | -ne- | -a¥ -wal -y0,?*-po 
Imperative -na? -det! -ara -(wa)ra¥® | -ye,?Lpe 
-na*? 
Subjunctive -te: | -ki, -t? -ske- -ruk 
-ta® 

Optative -nu:| -ki -ni -nywe 
Hortative -Tu: -to 
| 
Dubitative -ti -0x -asku he * ser 
| ais 
| Intentive -we:| -t8 

Prohibitive -Ce- (na)® 

Repudiative | -ta? -ta?” -deta” 





























1. Addressed to men. 
2. Addressed to women. 
8. Conditional, or contrary to fact. 
4. According to Hamilton and Irvin, ‘‘indicative mood, perfect tense,’’ but sometimes translated by 
them in the present tense. 
5. A participle, sometimes used as an interrogative (Hamilton and Irvin, p. 58); -nace- is a compo.’ d 
| of the two interrogatives. 
6. See Hamilton and Irvin, p. 137. 
| 7. Postposition or suffix of customary or habitual action. 
8. Postposition. 
| 9. Postposition, used only by males. 
10. Male to female, or female to female. 
11. Female to male. 
12. Quotative. 
13. Interrogative formed by reduplication of stem-final vowel. 
14. Singular. 
15. Plural. 
16. Verb suffix of uncertain meaning. 
17. Verb suffix of negation. 
18. Absolute or emphatic negative suffix. 
19. Interrogative calling for immediate reply. 
20. Used by men; addressed to singular and plural, respectively. 
21. Used by women; addressed to singular and plural, respectively. 
22. Used by women, addressed to singular or plural. 
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though the latter may correspond to Man- 
dan male-addressed -ta in view of the known 
sound shift of Mandan t to Catawba and 
Biloxi d,‘ the difference in sex usage makes 
this likewise improbable. 

The subjunctive modal suffix -te’ of 
Catawba is in questionable agreement with 
Iowa -ta and the Mandan conditional -t. 
The Catawba optative ending -nu’ re- 
sembles the optative forms of the Dakota 
dialects; but the hortative -to of Iowa, and 
perhaps even the masculine speech-form -yo 
of the Dakota imperative may represent 
the same formation when the phonetic shift 
of Catawba n to Iowa t and Dakota y is 
considered. The Catawba hortative -ru: 
has no known correspondent. 

The dubitative mode termination -ti of 
Catawba exactly matches phonetically’ the 
Hidatsa verb-final -ri which is described as 
being of uncertain semantic significance. 
Hidatsa should be further investigated with 
this point in view. A mutual relationship 
may exist between the -xu of Crow, -asku 
of Iowa, and -ox of Mandan. The Catawba 
intentive and prohibitive suffixes have no 
known counterparts. Finally, the repudia- 
tive modal ending -ta? of Catawba possesses 
exact correspondents in the terminations 
-ta? of Hidatsa and -deta of Crow. The 
form appears as an emphatic negative in 
both Catawba and Crow, and perhaps also 
in Hidatsa; consequently there is not only 
complete phonetic agreement but also full 
semantic equivalence. 

The observation that the modal suffixes 
are of widespread distribution throughout 
most Siouan languages leads to a conclusion 
which establishes their indisputable an- 
tiquity. Patently the Proto-Siouan lan- 
guage had a highly developed system of modal 
terminations which involved conventional 


* Compare Catawba n&é-mna? three, Iowa tanyi, 
Dakota y4mni, and Mandan né4-mini. 

7 Catawba t is historically equivalent in one 
level of sound change to Hidatsa r, as is apparent 
by comparing Catawba i-t blood, Hidatsa i-ri, and 
Crow f-re. 
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differences of sex usage. The frequent 
correspondence in this respect of such dis- 
tantly related languages with such an ex- 
tended geographic distribution as Crow, 
Hidatsa, Mandan, Iowa, Biloxi, Dakota and 
Catawba attest the archaic nature not only 
of the grammatical trait but also of the 
actual elements themselves. In the western 
Siouan languages this morphological feature 
is often found to be poorly preserved in 
comparison to Mandan, Iowa and Catawba 
which are linguistically to be considered as 
belonging to the old prehistoric Siouan 
division situated to the east of the Mis- 
sissippi River.2 The Catawba suffixes of 
mode seem archaic except for the loss of the 
sex distinctions of address. These con-- 
ventional elements seem to have persisted 
to a greater degree in Mandan and Biloxi, 
although they occur in Dakota also. Itisa 
matter of considerable interest to observe 
that the Catawba independent and inter- 
rogative mode suffixes are derived from 
primitive Siouan forms addressed to women, 
as is shown by the Mandan reflexes; and 
the Catawba imperative is likewise origi- 
nally a female speech-form whose earlier 
function is maintained in Biloxi. Thus the 
conservatism of Catawba with regard to 
the survival of the women’s forms and the 
general archaism of female speech are indi- 
cated. 

In summary, we find that the Catawba 
modal endings as a group have two certain 
and two doubtful cognates in both Mandan 
and Hidatsa, one certain and three doubtful 


8 The contrasting elements used by the sexes 
constitutes a special type of inflection. 

® In this case linguistic, ethnological and tradi- 
tional evidence are in unusual agreement regarding 
the movements of the semi-agricultural Mandan 
and Iowa. In the early 1830’s both Prince Maxi- 
milian and George Catlin recorded traditions from 
the Mandan that they once lived in the East, and 
Catlin without much basis traces them to the up- 
per Ohio Valley. The Iowa claimed to have once 
resided east of the Mississippi in the vinicity of 
the Winnebago. The Mandan, Iowa and Winne- 
bago languages seem somewhat closely related. 
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correspondents in Iowa, one certain and one 
doubtful example in Biloxi and Santee 
Dakota, and one certain agreement with 
Crow. Not much is known concerning the 
verb modes of Tutelo, although attention 
can be called to the fact that Tutelo has a 
negative mode!” ending in -na which is 
evidently a cognate of the Biloxi prohibitive 
postfix na. 


2. The distinction between separable and 
inseparable possession which is characteris- 
tic of the Siouan languages is clearly main- 
tained in Catawba. The classification is 
not strictly logical but is grammatical and 
therefore subject to some vagaries. For 
example, some terms of kinship and some 
articles of clothing and apparel are found 
to be inseparable and some of them separ- 
able. All body-part nouns are in the in- 
alienable class in Catawba with the single 
exception of ist blood. 

2a. The Catawba inseparable possession 
is grammatically expressed by a rather com- 
plex system of pronominal prefixes which 
yield at least seven types of formation. 
These are listed below with some examples 
of each class. 
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arm, hi?pa his belly, hitakwa his waist, 
hipi-yqa his liver, hisumu’? his mouth, 
ipdkta:? necklace, isap leggings, trousers. 

Class 4: hipak his throat, hidat his neck, 
hiri-t his shoulder, hih&su his bowels, in- 
testines. 

Class 5: hité-he? his kidney, hipjsu:? his 
nose, hintiksu his armpit, axilla, hipéte? 
his palate, hiki-we his kneecap, patella, 
hidiksu:? his ear. 

Class 6: hintiksa-? his nape, back of the neck. 

Class 7: hine-n his face, hipke- his leg, calf, 
hime his heart, himiitu his brain. 


Most articles of clothing are separable but 
hé:ksap coat (nih&:ksap' my coat), ipdkta’? 
necklace (dipd&kta:? my necklace), and isap 
leggings, trousers (disap my leggings) are 
inalienable. A few terms of relationship 
are also inseparable, such as njki¢a husband 
(nan{jkiéa my husband). 

It is evident that a basic set of consonantal 
changes or inflections is the chief feature of 
the pronominal prefixes in Catawba, and 
that the vowel changes are secondary or 
suppletive. The fundamental consonantal 
changes of the Catawba prefixes are given 


Person Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 Class 6 Class 7 
a; n- ni- di- da- da- na- na- 
Singular 42. y- yi- yi- ya- ya- ya- ya- 
3. h- hi- hi- hi- hi- hi- hi- 
A. h- ha- ha- ha- ha- ha- ha- 
Plural 42. w- wi- wi- wi- wi- wi- wi- 
3. h- hi- hi- hi- a- a- hi- 


Class 1: hfsede-? his urinary bladder, h{pa in the appended table, and are compared 








his foot, hjtu:? his eye. 

Class 2: hintiksu'k his elbow, hihé-gyu’ his 
body, hiti: his nail, claw, hiya-p his tooth, 
hiha: his side, hé-ksap coat. 

Class 3: hiska? his head, hipat his navel, 
hitu?su:? his thigh, hip, histak his jaw, 
cheek, hitipit his heel, hisida’? his back, 
hita:p his forehead, brow, hiksa his hand, 
10 Horatio Hale, The Tutelo Tribe and Lan- 


guage, Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 21, no. 114, p. 30; Philadelphia, 1883. 


with the inalienable possessive prefixes of 
the other Siouan languages. 

An underlying grammatical similarity is 
shown by most of the Siouan inseparable 
possessive affixes in that the predominating 
process is prefixation and many of the singu- 
lar forms are apparently cognates. The 
agreement of the Catawba second person 
singular y- with the forms of Biloxi, Tutelo, 
and perhaps several other languages is note- 
worthy. Like Catawba, most Siouan lan- 
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guages place the nouns of parts of the body, 
things worn on the body, and some rela- 
tionship terms in the inseparable class. As 
in Iowa, Crow, Hidatsa and others, the 
Catawba inalienable possessive prefixes are 
closely related to and of identical origin 
with the verbal pronominal prefixes, al- 
though in Catawba only a minority of verbs 
possess such prefixes. 

The same consonantal changes are found 
in the pronominal prefixes of certain Ca- 
tawba verbs as are seen in the inseparable 
possessive forms of nouns, except that in the 
verbs only the (zero)-prefix occurs in the 
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and Ofo. In Ofo the suffix -tu is both 
nominal and verbal. In the first person 
plural of the Ofo verb a special and perhaps 
archaic phenomenon is observed. The use 
of the prefix 9- without the suffix -tu indi- 
cates a dual subject, while on the other hand 
the use of both the prefix and suffix is found 
in verbs with a plural subject (Ofo tékna 
he goes, otékna we two go, otéknatu we go). 
In a like manner it seems probable that the 
Ofo noun when possessed in the first person 
may suffer a grammatical contrast of dual 
and plural ownership, but we have no ex- 
amples to prove this point (Ofo éafhahi 


Comparative Table of Siouan Inseparable Possessive Prefixes 








Catawba Biloxi Tutelo Mandan Dakota Iowa Ponca Hidatsa Crow 
Person 
1. d-, n- | (u)nk- wi-, | mi- mi-, h- w(i)- | w(i)- b(i)- 
" wa- ma- 
Singular}, y- ay(i)- | yi- | ni- ni- d afi) | r@i)- | d@)- 
3 h- (zero) - e- (zero) - (zero)- | (zero)-| (i)- (zero)- | (zero)- 
1 h- (u)nk— nu- ?u(ki)- 
tu 
Plural 2 w- ay rs ni—nite 
3 h-, (zero)— —kere 
(zero) - tu 
































_ Ofo (addenda to Comparative Table of Siouan Inseparable Prefixes): 1st sing. b(i)—, m(i)—; 2nd 


sing. ¢(i)—; 3rd sing. (zero)—; Ist pl. o—; 2nd pl 


third person plural. The vowel changes 
are of a purely secondary character. Some 
verbs with d- in the first person are: tq?- to 
wash, tarri- to listen, ba- to dance, and 
ka-wa- to peel (datgre’ I wash, hitdre- he 
washes, it§re: they wash). Others have n- 
in the first person: mi-?- to leave;. depart, 
mit- to shut one’s eyes, mi‘t- to have a cramp, 
me‘ra’?- to worry, and we'?- to tie (up) 
(nam{-?sire- I leave, him{-?hire’ he leaves, 
im{-?ire> they leave). 

Attention can be called to the correspon- 
dence of the first person plural prefixes of 
Biloxi (unk—tu), Ofo (9-), and Dakota 
(?yki-). The pluralizer -tu appears to 
have been lost in Dakota and other Siodan 
languages, although persisting in Biloxi 


. &(i)—tu; 3rd pl. (zero)—tu. 


leg, Qtafhahi our legs, éatafhahitu your 
(pl.) legs). 

2b. Separable possession in Catawba is 
indicated by a series of nearly homologous, 
but nevertheless, inflectional suffixes which 
have no clear counterparts in any other 
Siouan language. However, inadequate 
data may be the difficulty. Hidatsa, Crow, 
Dakota, and Mandan express alienability 
by prefixation, chiefly by extending or alter- 
ing the inseparable prefixes. Since there is 
a sharp contrast between prefixation and 
suffixation in denoting types of possession in 
Catawba, it is quite possible that the 
Catawba alienable forms are archaic, al- 
though there is no convincing evidence for 
such a statement. 
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The paradigm of the Catawba separable 
possessive suffixes with an example are 
given below. 


Person Singular Plural 
1. -na? -?a°? 
2. -ya? -wa? 
3 -wa? -wa? 


manu’ land, earth, ground: mant:na? my 


land, mant‘ya? thy land, mant-wa? his 
land, mant:?a°? our land, manti-wa? your 
land, manii:wa? their land. 


Most terms of relationship and articles 
of clothing, and all other possessed objects 
take this inflection. Some examples are: 
yagita wife (yagité:na? my wife), kuri 
son (kuri‘na? my son), hikse? skirt 
(huksé?na? my skirt), ythiya? dress, abo- 
riginal woman’s garment (yuhiy4?na? my 
dress, yuhiy4?a°? our dresses), ya'ma:? 
breechcloth, (handkerchief also in recent 
times; ya'mé:?wa? his breechcloth), suk 
house (signa? my house, sik?a°? our house), 
it blood (i-dna? my blood, i-t?a:? our blood). 

The archetypes of which the Catawba 
separable suffixes are reflexes should shed 
some light on the structure of Proto-Siouan. 
It does not seem improbable that the parent 
language employed both prefixation and 
suffixation to indicate the two types of 
possession and that some sort of formal con- 
trast existed between them. 

-A comparative study of the Siouan pos- 
sessive affixes which indicate alienability 
offers some insight into the state of the Ca- 
tawba formatives and the nature of these 
elements in Proto-Siouan. Crow and Win- 
nebago employ simple prefixes to mark the 
separable relationship. Hidatsa, Mandan, 
Dakota, Osage, and Ofo all express this 
type of possession by means of an histor- 
ically identical element of separability or 
“alienator”’ which is immediately suffixed 
to the particular inseparable prefix of some 
one person and number in each language. 
In Hidatsa and Mandan this “alienator” 
is -ta-, in Dakota -t‘a-, in Osage -ta, and in 
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Ofo -tha or -txa. In Hidatsa and Mandan, 
and to a great extent in Dakota, -ta- appears 
as an extension of the inalienable prefixes 
which is inserted before the underlying form, 
and no suffixation is present. On the other 
hand, in Ofo and Osage the whole com- 
pound, including both the inseparable form 
and the attached “alienator,” are suffixed 
(Ofo tok brother, tok-mi-txa my brother; 
Osage tsi house, tsi-wi-ta my house). The 
situation in Dakota is peculiar in that in 
one special instance it follows the pattern 
of Ofo and Osage. In order to gram- 
matically emphasize the contrast of what is 
mine, yours or his, as opposed to the prop- 
erty of others, the Dakota speaker will 
likewise suffix the compounded formatives 
and, in addition, employ the final suffix -wa 
which is of unknown significance (Dakota 
wiyg-mi-t‘a-wa my wife). 

The Catawba first and second person 
singular separable suffixes -na? and -ya? 
are clearly the same inflections as appear 
in the inseparable forms with the addition 
of the final glottal stop phoneme. The ? 
may be a phonetic vestige of the Proto- 
Siouan “alienator” which has been reduced 
by the weakening of final short vowels, but 
proof is lacking. The -wa? of the second 
person plural, and the third person singular 
and plural, is probably due to suppletion, 
and may be derived from the same his- 
torical source as the Dakota final suffix 
-wa. If this is correct, then the glottal 
stop of Catawba -wa? would appear to be 
analogic. It is, of course, possible that a 
process of syncretism might account for 
-wa?, but this is a less likely hypothesis in 
view of the fact that the zero affix would be 
expected in the third person if this were the 
case. Catawba -?a:? of the first person 
plural is a residual form and remains un- 
explained on a comparative basis. It is 
either the continuant of some ancient form 
or an innovation. In either case, it would 
appear to be the same element as the suf- 
fixed verbal inflection of the momentaneous 
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aspect in the first person plural, with the 
glottal stop as a possible analogical exten- 
sion (ha-?ke- to answer, ha:?késire’ I answer, 
ha-?ké?a-re- we answer; -?a°- being the first 
person plural momentaneous inflection, and 
-re’ the independent modal suffix). If the 
forms are of the same origin then extensive 
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suppletive changes in the one direction or 
the other are indicated. 

In conclusion, it can be emphasized that 
Catawba agrees with Ofo and Osage in 
using pronominal suffixes to express alien- 
able possession and that this seems to have 
been the ancient state in Siouan grammar. 


























MOCK SPANISH OF A MIXTECO INDIAN 
Kenneta L. Pike 


Summer InstitutTe oF LINGUISTICS 


1. Introduction 

2. Text with literal translation 

3. Free translation 

4. Cultural and linguistic commentary 

1. Introduction. In a previous paper! I 
presented a text in which a foreign speaker 
of Mixteco utilized its three tones ([’] high, 
mid, and [‘] low) erroneously; the native 
speakers of the language replied with words 
which had the same vowels and consonants, 
but different tones—and thereby produced 
irrelevant answers which appeared to be 
courteous but were actually designed to 
confuse the foreigner. The present text? 
contrasts with that one in the setting. Here 
a Mixteco Indian from Southern Mexico 
went to work for several months on an 
hacienda where Spanish was spoken. Soon 
he returned, not knowing Spanish but pre- 
tending to do so, and adopting the airs of a 
learned man. To prove that he knew 
Spanish, he utilized the few words of the 
language which he did know—though often 
he did not know their meanings—and in- 
vented nonsense words to fill in the gap, 
by twisting the tones of the words of his 
own Mixteco into shapes unrecognizable to 
his unlettered colleagues. The climax of 
the story arrives when he tries to serve as 
an interpreter for a monolingual. 

It is interesting to observe, then, that in 
the previous text the erroneous tones of 
Mixteco were placed in the mouth of a 
foreigner, but here they are utilized de- 
liberately by the native himself. Following 


1 Tone Puns in Mixteco, IJAL 11.000 (1945). 

? The text itself was transcribed in connection 
with research carried on under the auspices of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, in various field trips from 1935-45. I am 
indebted to the University of Michigan for a 
Lloyd Post-doctoral Fellowship which has made 
possible the preparation of this manuscript. 


the text, each of the pertinent incidents will 
be analyzed separately.* 

Angel Merecias is the narrator of this 
story from whom, in conjunction with 
Narciso Merecias, I obtained the other text 
also. This time, however, Angel heard the 
story first from a native of San Esteban, 
also in the district of Tlaxiaco, Oaxaca, 
but about ten miles away from his own town 
of San Miguel el Grande. Narciso has 
given me a different version of the story, 
but Angel’s is presented here. 


2. TEXT AND LITERAL TRANSLATION 
kv*e"dii lorensé [1. story Laurence] 


ni-?io ?a0n éda ?a-n4?4n [2. was one man 
a-long-time-ago] ni-nanf-de 1é°¢0 [3. namied- 
he Larry] te-lili-de [4. and little-he] ni- 
"dito-de kand nud n4éa-de. [5. watched-he 
pigs for mother-his.] te-ni-s4a-de dafiti hifn- 
td. [6. and-made-he damage with-animals.] 
te-ni-ha?a-fia ta?0-dé. [7.and-gave-she beat- 
ing-him.] te-ni-hinu-de ni-ha?an-de Zié%a- 
2&o?o. [8. and-ran-he went-he Puebla (river- 
-+ ?).] dian ni-ka-"dee-de ?uni Z00 [9. 
there remained-he three moon] nf-sé-tifiu- 
de nud an éda ni-kuu lami-de. [10. 
worked-he for one man was boss-his.] te 
Z4an ni-hini-de fid?un "duéi kidn nid 
lamii-de. [11. and then saw-he present eye 
four (glasses) on boss-his.] te-k4?u éaa-tin 
?9en tut [12. and reading man-that one 
paper] te-h4?a-de pasidé 4u-86?-de. [13. and- 
passing-he (a) walk (in) yard-his.] 

te-suni stian ni-séa 169% [14. and-likewise 
thus did Larry] nf-na-haa-de fiud-de nud 
néa-de. [15. arriving-anew-he town-his to 
mother-his.] ni-haan-de %sen "duéi kidn 
[16. bought-he one eye four] te-ni-¢u?un- 


3 The symbols are the same as those used in pre- 
vious papers cited, and need not be repeated here. 
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de nuid-dé. [17. and-put-he on-himself.] 
te-ni-sfa-de stian [18. and-did-he thus] 
n&-ti?un ni-hini-de [19 like saw-he] ni- 
séa lamt-de. [20. did boss-his.J te-ni-ka- 
hani ?ini t4?an-de [21. and-all-hit inside (i.e. 
they thought) comrade-his] ha-34an tii?a 
ni-kuu-de [22. that very learned was-he] 
ha-ni-ha?an-de Ziéa *t0?o [23. since-went- 
he Puebla] ¢i-fiud-de tiu éda k4?u tutd 
[24. because-town-his not man counting 
paper .(reading)] ni-ttiu ¢Aa k&?An sa-stilé 
[25. nor not man speaking item-Castillian 
(Spanish)] ?o"dé s44. [26. at-that far-time.] 


éian-na te-ni-ka?an-de hiin nda-de [27. 
then said-he to mother-his] ni-hikdén-de 
stad kéé-dé, [28. when asking-he bread 
(tortilla) eat-he,] ‘‘sd-na-k4a [29. some- 
thing-stretches] sa-na-k*i"gd, (30. some- 
thing-wiggles,] sa-na-k*4an [31. something 
yellow] sa-na-k*fhin (32. something-white] 
§ini 24ka, [33. top-of corn-crib,] nana, “[34. 
ma!’’}] ?4é-de hini-fia. (35. says-he to-her.] 
te-ti-ni-hi-ki?un ?ini-fia. (36. and-not-un- 
derstood she.] te-ni-kana-fia ginf kv4?a-fia 
[37. and-called-she brother-her] nf-ka?an 
hffn-de. [38. spoke (she) to-him (to uncle).] 


te-?4ti-de hffn st6d-de, [39. and says he 
(Larry) to uncle-his,} ha-kifiu [40. that- 
meat] hfin "dobd [41. with eggs] hik4n-de 
kee-dé [42. asks-he eat-he] nud néa-de. [43. 
from mother-his.] 


Zian-na te-ni-kati stod-de hffn-de: [44. 
then said uncle-his to-him:] “te-na-saa Z06 
[45. and-how-many moon] nf-ha?an-ré [46. 
went-you (familiar)] h4-bwent ni-ku-ti?a- 
r6, lorénsd?” [47. that-well became-learned- 
you Laurence?”’] 


te-?4¢i-de hfifn st6éd-de, [48. and-says-he to 
uncle-his,] ‘“‘trés lina,’ [49. three moon,”’] 
24t-de. [50. says-he.]} 


te-ni-kati tuku stod-de hffn-de, [5 and- 
spoke again uncle-his to-him,] ‘“te-na-tn 
-nfni ték& Zunu [52. and-what called all 
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tree] k4-?iin 24?a, (53. standing here,] te- 
ni-ti?a ni-kuu-r6?” [54. and-if-learned have- 
become-you?’’] 


te-ni-kaéi lorens6 hffin stéd-de, [55. and- 
said Laurence to uncle-his,] ‘“‘se-%4ma, [56. 
they-are-called,] tin-2484, [57. pine,] tin- 
ini, (58. juniper,] tin-k4hi, [59. oak,] 
tin-"dé%, “[60. peach,”] 4c lé°éa [61: 
says Larry] ni-§°d4?i-de stod-de. [62. caused- 
to-be-unfortunate-he (i.e. he deceived) uncle- 
his.] 


%ian-na te-ni-kuu kobd. (63. then were 
days.] te-?20n éaa ktiu mayordomé [64. and- 
one man is manager-of-feast (mayordomo)] 
ni-tati-de 16°é0 [65. hired-he Larry] ni-ha?an 
hifn-de Zuku *d44 [66. went with-him Tepo- 
scolula (Mountain Straight)] ha-k~4- 
kvaan-de "da-tifiu-de hfin, (67. that-go-buy- 
he thing-he with (him),] G-ti-kiu ka?an- 
de sa-stil4, [68. because-not-can speak-he 
Spanish,] te-lé°¢d ¢i-kiiu k4?an, [69. as-for- 
Larry because-can talking,] n4&-ba?a ka?an 
hiin é4a §ik6 tie"d4. [70. in-order-to talk to 
man sells (in) store.] 


te-ni-haa 16"éi-tin tie"dé (71. and arrived 
Larry-that-one store] hikdn-de fiu-k4?"d3 
(72. asks-he dirt-exploding (i.e. powder)] 
hfin kveté. [73. with sky-rockets.] te-ni- 
kati-de, [74. and-said-he,] kiéré pilga [75. 
I-want flea] para préap préap [76. for 
praang praang] i ¢it6dp ¢tit6dp ke-dsé 
8$85t60p pa-riba,” [77. and chitoong chi- 
toong that-goes shhh shtong upwards,”’] 
?4ti-de hiin t&a tie"d4. [78. says-he to man 
store.] 


te-ni-ki?in Aa tie"d4-in bard [79. and- 
took man store-that rod] ha-déf-kva?a-de 
sa?ma. [80. that-measures-he cloth.] to"d6 
ni-kuun-de ini lérens6. [81. much came- 
down-on-he head Laurence.] 


te-ni-ke"da k*a?an. (82. and-went-out 


went-away.] te-ni-kaéi ¢4a kiu mayordomé- 
in hffn l6rensé, (83. and-said man is feast- 
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manager-that to Laurence,] ‘“‘na-ha nf-ha?a 
éaa-tin ta?d-rd 169%)?” (84. why gave man- 
that hit-you Larry?] ?4¢f-de. [85. says-he.] 


te-ni-kaéi 16°é, [86. and-said Larry,] “‘té- 
ni-hi-ki?un ?ini [87. “not-understand] ha- 
k4?an-né [88. what-say-I] éi-"dit{ s4an 
k4?an-n4. [89. because-wise extremely speak- 
I.] 2Zd4n ni-kuun Zunu §ini-n4, “[90. there- 
fore brought-down stick head-my,”] ?4éf 
lorens6é hfin ¢4a kiu mayordomé. [91. says 
Laurence to man is feast-manager. | 


te-ni-te?*dé-ni ti?un [92. and-broke-just 
word] ha-tii-nf-ni?i-dé (93. that-not-get-he] 
ha-kunf-de [94. what-wants-he] hfin le"&. 
(95. with Larry.] 


ni-"9?9-ni k”e"dti-de. (96. ended-just story- 
of-him.] 


3. FREE TRANSLATION 
The Story of Laurence 


A long time ago there was a man named 
Larry. And when he was little he used to 
keep watch over the pigs for his mother. 
And he allowed the pigs to do considerable 
damage [in people’s crops]. So his mother 


beat him. Then he ran away and came to. 


Puebla. There he stayed three moons [com- 
mentary (1)], working for a man who was 
his boss. He noticed that his boss wore 
four eyes (that is, glasses), and that he kept 
walking back and forth in the yard, reading. 

And so Larry did the same way, when he 
came back to his mother’s village. He 
bought a pair of glasses, and put them on, 
and did just as he had seen his boss do. 
And his companions thought that he had 
become very learned since he went to 
Puebla,—because nobody could read, and 
nobody could talk Spanish, in his town at 
that time long ago. 

Then he said to his mother, when he 
asked her for something to eat, “Mother, 
something that stretches, something that 


wiggles, something yellow, something white, 


: 
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on top of the corncrib!” says he to her. 
[commentary (2)]. 

But she didn’t understand. She called 
her brother who came and spoke to Larry. 

Then Larry told his uncle that it was 
meat and eggs that he was asking for, from 
his mother, to eat. 

Then his uncle said to him, “And how 
many moons were you gone, that you have 
learned so well, Laurence?” ~ 

And he says to his uncle, ‘Three moon” 
says he. [commentary (3)]. 

And his uncle spoke to him again: “And 
what are the names of all the trees standing 
here, if you are really so learned?” 

And Laurence said to his uncle, “They 
are called ‘Pine, juniper, oak, peach,’”’ says 
Larry, tricking his uncle. (commentary 
(4)] 

Then some days went by, and a man who 
was manager of a feast hired Larry to go 
with him to Teposcolula [commentary (5)], 
that he might go with Larry to buy his 
things, because the feast man ‘ger couldn’t 
speak Spanish,—so that Larry might talk to 
the storekeeper for him. 

So Larry came to the store, asking for 
powder (exploding dirt) and skyrockets. 
And he said, “‘I want flea for praang praang, 
and chitoong, chitoong, that goes shhhh 
shtoong, upwards,” says he to the store- 
keeper [commentary (6)]. 

And the storekeeper took the stick that he 
measured cloth with, and gave Laurence a 
terrific. whack over the head. 

And they went away. And the fellow 

who was manager of the feast said to 
Laurence, ‘Why did that fellow hit you, 
Larry,” says he. 
- And Larry said, “He didn’t understand 
because I speak so very eruditely. That’s 
the reason he whacked me over the head 
with the stick,” says Laurence to the fellow 
who was manager of the feast. [commen- 
tary (7)]. 

So everything was all off; the manager 
didn’t get what he wanted, with Larry. 

That is the end of his story. 
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4. Cultural and linguistic commentary. 

(1). Three months was a sufficient length 
of time. In fact, to this day, robbery, as- 
sault and battery, and other grave offenses 
tend to be overlooked if, before the con- 
stabulary catch him, the guilty person 
manages to absent himself from six months 
to two years. 

(2). Wanting something to eat, he said, 
sa-na-k4a sa-na-k*intd sa-na-k”4an sa-na- 
k*fhin. Sint 24k nfna. (See Text, phrases 
29-34.) Larry wanted meat and eggs, but 
instead of asking for them in normal Mixteco 
he spoke in ariddle. For meat, he asked for 
something which stretches and wiggles. This, 
explained Angel, was because jerked beef, 
which comes in long strips, wiggles and 
twists and moves in the frying pan, and it 
was to this that Larry referred. For the 
eggs, he said, something yellow, something 
white, on top of the corncrib. The yellow 
and white were to describe the yolk and 
the white of the egg. Many of the hen 
houses are small affairs perched up high on 
stilts, to keep the coyotes from jumping into 
them or burrowing under them and eating 
the flock. Apparently this particular hen 
house was on top of the corncrib to which 
Larry here referred. This was not purely 
a riddle, however. There were tonal com- 
plications. The basic lexical pitches of the 
words used were deliberately modified in 
such a way as to make them into nonsense. 
Thus, kéa should have been kaa; k*ingd 
should have been k*i"g6; k*4an should have 
been kaan; k*fhin should have been k*ihin; 
and 24k4 should have been Zak4. Ali of the 
words, regardless of the tones which they 
should have had, were given a high and a low 
pitch. Thissimulated the intonation of Span- 
ish—with a falling pitch on the end of phrases 
instead of pitch controlled by the innate tones 
of the words. Larry was providing his own 
intelligence (1) by saying something which 
was not intelligible to his mother and (2) 
by giving to it a mock Spanish intonation 
which would indicate that he must be 
speaking a language other than his own— 
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which his mother would of course assume 
to be the Spanish which he had heard. 

In the story as told by Angel, dialect 
changes make the explanation more difficult. 
The first part of these first two phrases, i.e. 
sa-na- in sa-na-k4a sa-na-kvitgd, Angel in- 
terprets to mean, in his own speech, ha-né-. 
In that case the [h] of San Miguel el Grande 
would represent the [s] for these words in 
the originating dialect, or in the dialect of 
the speaker from whom Angel heard the 
story. This particular sound change is often 
found in the region, but I have not yet had 
the opportunity to check it for these words 
in San Esteban, so I do not know the validity 
of this guess. The translation would be 
that which ...i.e. that which bends. Com- 
pare analysis in IJAL 10.113-38 (1944). As 
an optional but less probable suggestion, it 
could represent the dialectally modified form 
of an abbreviated sa?4n, meaning vaguely 
doctrine or content. 

(3). He gives a literal translation of the 
Mixteco uni Z06, in which moon and month 
are both represented by %06. (See for 
example, phrase 9.) Instead of using the 
Spanish word mes month, he replies with 
the word luna moon. Furthermore, in 
Mixteco there is no pluralization of nouns, 
as such (but only the use of extra words for 
quantity, as in many tree, five table, and so 
on). He has not learned the Spanish plural 
and merely gives the Spanish singular luna 
instead of the plural lunas (or, correctly, 
meses for months). 

(4). The Mixtecos are frequently testing 
each other’s learning and intellectual ca- 
pacity by a trial of wits. The one with the 
most ability is the one who is able to ask 
the most questions. Thus they remark 
about a stranger, “My he is smart, look at 
all the questions he can ask.” Likewise, if 
anyone claims to be able to speak their 
language, they almost immediately chal- 
lenge him by asking, “What do you call’ 
this? fe.g. a stone] and this? and this?’ 
Larry’s uncle, then, illustrates the Mixteco 
custom very well, in reverse. Observing 
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Larry’s claim to be able to speak Spanish, 
he immediately challenges it with a quiz; 
he asks Larry to name the trees, in the new 
tongue. (Phrases 52-4.) Larry replies 
with ordinary Mixteco names disguised in 
incorrect tones (and introduced by the 
Spanish phrases se llama it is named). The 
following table shows the English transla- 
tion, the Spanish word he supposedly was 
replying with, the correct Mixteco form 
for San Miguel el Grande, then the incorrect 
form as mock Spanish, and, finally, the 
form modified a bit more, presumably be- 
cause of the dialect of San Esteban in which 
it was told to Angel. (See phrases 56-9.) 


Correct Mock Mock 


Local 
English Spanish Mixteco Spanish Spanish of 
name name S. Mig. Gr. >.M.G. San Esteban 
pine ocote ni-#ésy4 ni-tésyA  tin-Sisya 
juniper _enebro nu-?inf nd-?fnt tin-?int 
oak encina nu-kahf nid-kéhi tin-kéht 
peach durasno nu-"da?6 = nd-"dé78 tin-"dé78 


Notice that in the correct form the tones 
on the different trees are not all alike. The 
pine has the proclitic low, and the two 
syllables of the main item high; the other 
three words have the proclitic on a mid tone, 
and the remainder with two syllables low 
and high respectively. In the mock-Spanish 
form, all the tones are given with but one 
tone pattern, low-high-low. This tone 
change is to mimic the intonation of falling 
Spanish intonation, which does not depend 
for its pitches upon the particular word 
involved. 

The proclitic nu- appears to be an abbre- 
viation of the word Zunu tree; in abbrevia- 
tion, words which have a medial consonant 
other than glottal stop, tend to lose their 
first syllables. There are various forms of 
the word now found in dialects bordering on 
that of San Miguel el Grande. In Yucuajfie 
the form is Zutnu; in Yosondua, the word 
appears as Zuhnu; from speakers of other 
towns I have heard Zutun. Apparently 
the oldest form is that of Yucuafie; in 
Yosondua, the [t] was spirantized to [h]; 
in San Miguel el Grande the [t] was com- 
pletely lost; in other dialects the [n] was 
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lost after first nasalizing the following vowel 
(symbolized here with the postvocalic [n]). 
It is this last dialect which is reflected in the 
story as told here. 

(5). In earlier days, Teposcolula was one 
of the most important cities in the region, 
commercially and in political and religious 
authority. The monolingual Mixteco- 
speaking manager of a religious festival 
wanted to buy powder to make skyrockets 
which were then—and are now—used in 
connection with the’ rites. 

(6). Larry, in asking for powder, began 
well. His first Spanish word, quiero [kiero] 
was correct, meaning J want. (Phrase 75.) 
On the second word, he met difficulty. Ob- 
viously he had heard the Spanish word 
polvora powder, but did not remember it 
accurately. He said, therefore, that he 
wanted pulga flea. Both [o] and [u] occur 
in Mixteco, so the vowels were simply mis- 
remembered; there was no phonemic inter- 
ference there. The consonant cluster [lv] 
could have caused trouble, although he was 
used to two-consonant dusters in the middle 
of words. The [r] is found in a few words 
in San Miguel el Grande, but in many 
Mixteco dialects it does not occur otherwise 
than in words. now borrowed from Spanish; 
if Larry came from one of these, the [r] 
might have caused difficulty for that reason. 
On the other hand, the [g] is extremely rare, 
occurring in only one enclitic of the native 
words of the San Miguel dialect, but it 
would be probably less difficult because of a 
parallel with a bilabial voiced fricative, 
which varies to a stop. 

(7). Even when his strategem fails to gain 
the proper results with the Spanish-speak- 
ing store keeper, Larry attempts to preserve 
his local prestige by refusing to divulge the 
true nature of his difficulty. Rather, he 
turns it to his account by attributing the 
misunderstanding ‘to the other person’s ig- 
norance rather than to his own. 

Linguistically, this reflects a cultural in- 
terest in speech styles which are considered 
to be either very learned or the contrary. 
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It appears to be related to the manner in 
which words are borrowed by the Mixtecos 
from the Spanish; whenever a Mixteco 
speaker wishes to give the impression of 
dignity and power and cultural progres- 
siveness, he will use many Spanish words 
mixed in with his Mixteco, even though the 
Mixteco words suppressed are otherwise at 
that moment in common use. In this way, 
the men, in talking in public, often use 
Spanish words which they would not use at 
home and which their wives and children 
do not understand at all. This in turn lays 
the groundwork for a stratification of loan 
words in accordance with the cultural situa- 
tion in which the. speaker finds himself. 
For this reason, in practical working with 
the language, one can never assume that a 
loan word has been assimilated until one 
has checked to be sure that it is in common 
use in the home. 

Borrowed words can be utilized very 
readily, by inserting them into the proper 
formulas. Practically any verb, for ex- 
ample, can be borrowed by placing the in- 
finitive in the formula do you [or other 
subject] ...in which the three dots indi- 
cate the Spanish verb modified tonally. 
Compare sfa-ni kompréar, from Spanish 
comprar to buy, i.e. buy it. 

Furthermore, the areas culturally less 
progressive tend to retain some older 
Mixteco usages which have disappeared 
elsewhere. Thus, in San Miguel el Grande 
for please one says sfa-ni fab6dr, which is 
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literally do-you favor, i.e. please do me a 
favor. Here fab6dr is a modification of the 
Spanish word favor, modified according to 
the Mixteco tone pattern (in which words 
stressed in Spanish on the last syllable tend 
to be borrowed with a falling tone, from 
high to low, presumably reflecting a tonal 
reinterpretation by the Mixtecos of the 
Spanish intonation; Spanish words with 
stress on the penult retain the Mixteco pho- 
netic stress at the same place, but usually 
with mid tone on the stressed syllable and 
high tone on the unstressed one—thus, mesa 
becomes mesé table). Angel told me that he 
had never heard a native Mixteco way of 
saying please until he became town secre- 
tary and was asked by a man from High 
Mountain, a backward area of the town- 
ship, to record a birth; the man asked him to 
sda-ni ti?un mani ?ini do-you word to-love 
inside i.e. act in a manner which reflects the 
inward qualities of love, i.e. please. 

In conclusion, we may state that the 
story of Larry is interesting because it 
demonstrates (1) the prestige of bilingualism 
in a monolingual community, (2) cultural 
pressure toward the assimilation of loan 
words, (3) phonetic, tonal, dialectal, and 
grammatical interference with a person at- 
tempting to speak a foreign language, (4). 
humor based upon linguistic phases of cul- 
tural pressures, (5) deliberate linguistic 
modification as the mechanical device to 
express this humor. 
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COND iP 


1. Previous to the nineteenth century, 
there existed on the Northwest Coast of this 
continent a remarkably large number of 
Indian languages, each language being in 
use over a very small territory, and differing 
greatly from others spoken in its immediate 
vicinity. The Northwest Coast having 
been, previous to the turn of the century 
and throughout the century, a rendezvous 
of fur-traders, explorers, missionaries, pros- 
pectors, and pioneer settlers, it is not sur- 
prising that there should have grown up a 
trade language to afford means of com- 
munication. Incidental references in the 
narratives of early travellers confirm its 
growth: such references as Captain Van- 
couver’s comment, on the occasion of his 
visit of December, 1792, to Gray’s Harbor, 
near the mouth of the Columbia, “Mr. 
Whidbey estimated the number of Indians 
inhabiting the place at about one hundred; 
they spoke the Nootka language, but it did 
not seem to be their native tongue;”? and 
the note of October 27, 1805, in the History 
of the Expedition Under Lewis and Clarke, 
“‘.. Before they went we obtained from 
them a vocabulary of the Echeloot, their 
native language; and, on comparison, were 
surprised at its difference from the Eneeshur 
tongue. In fact, although the Echeloots, 
who live at the Great Narrows, are not more 


41George Vancouver, Voyage of Discovery, 
London, 1798. Vol. 2, p. 83. 
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than six miles from the Eneeshurs, who re- 
side at and above the Great Falls, the two 
people are separated by a broad distinction 
The Eneeshurs are under- 
stood by all the tribes on the Columbia 
above the Falls; but at that place they meet 
with the unintelligible language of the 
Echeloots, which descends the river from 
thence a considerable distance. Yet this 
may, after all, be only a difference of dialect 
and not a radical difference, since in both 
languages many words are the-same; and 
the identity cannot be accounted for by 
supposing that their neighborhood has inter- 
woven them into daily conversation, since 
the same words are equally familiar among 
all the Flathead bands we have passed.’ 
More specific evidence is offered by Captain 
John Meares, who, in connection with his 
visit to Nootka in September, 1788, records 
an utterance of the chief Maquilla, ‘cloosh, 
cloosh, good, good!’ by John R. Jewitt, who, 
describing his two years of captivity at 
Nootka immediately following 1803, states 
in a note that the common expression for 
you do not know at Nootka is wik-kum- 
atush;* and by Lewis and Clarke, who, in 
1805, heard Indians of the Lower Columbia 
make use of the expression Clouch musket, 
waket commatax musket good musket, do 
not understand this kind of musket The 
Jargon terms kloshe good; wake not; and 
kumtux understand (one must make the 


necessary allowance for the variation in 


2 History of the Expedition Under the Com- 
mand of Lewis and Clarke, London, 1893, p. 672. 

3 John Meares, Voyages Made in the Years 1788 
and 1789 from China to the North West Coast of 
America, London, 1790, p. 257. 

4 John R. Jewitt, Narrative of the Sufferings of 
John R. Jewitt, New York, 1816, footnote on last 
page. 

5 Lewis and Clarke, op. cit., p. 732. 
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spelling always characterizing the Jargon) 
are seen to be in use over a wide territory. 


2. Three theories have been advanced as 
to the origin of the Chinook Jargon. The 
first theory, that it originated with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, is now generally 
discredited. A second theory has been put 
forward: that the Jargon originated among 
the Indians of the Pacific Northwest long 
previous to the first visits of the white men. 
J. A. Costello says, “Like other languages 
formed for convenience, it is in all prob- 
ability a gradual growth. There seems but 
little doubt that the rudiments of it first 
existed among the natives themselves and 
that the trappers and hunters adopted it 
and improved upon it to facilitate inter- 
course with the natives.” Edward H. 
Thomas is more specific in his idea: in a 
preface to his Chinook, a History and Dic- 
tionary of the Northwest Coast Trade 
Jargon,’ he insists that the Jargon had its 
beginning in the “trade necessities of pre- 
historic slave and shell-money commerce”’ 
carried on primarily between the Chinook 
Indians of the Lower Columbia and the 
“equally powerful, intelligent, and enter- 
prising’ Nootka Indians of the West Coast 
of Vancouver Island, this jargon slowly de- 
veloping by accretion as the result of contact 


6 J. A. Costello, The Siwash, Their Life Legends 
and Tales, Seattle, 1895, p. 15. 

7 Edward H. Thomas, Chinook, A History and 
Dictionary of the Northwest Coast Trade Jargon. 
Portland, 1935, p. 26. This volume contains a 
good bibliography of the Jargon. See also H. L. 
Mencken, The American Language, New York, 
1938, p. 150 ff.; Chester A. Fee, Oregon’s Historical 
Esperanto—the Chinook Jargon, in Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly XLII.176-85; Robie L. Reid, The 
Chinook Jargon, in British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly VI.1-11; F. W. Howay, Origin of the 
Chinook Jargon of the North West Coast, in B. C. 
Historieal Quarterly VI.225-50 (reprinted in 
Oregon Historical Quarterly XLIV.27-55); Mel- 
ville Jacobs, Texts in Chinook Jargon, in U. of 
Washington Publications in Anthropology VII. 
1-27; Rena V. Grant, The Chinook Jargon, Past 
and Present, in California Folklore Quarterly III. 
259-76 (1944). 
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with other Indian nations—words of French 
and English origin being added when the 
traders came, in the early years of the last 
century. This idea is echoed by Chester 
Fee, in his article Oregon’s Historical Es- 
peranto—the Chinook Jargon. Many au- 
thorities regard this theory as unproved and 
insist that the advent of the white trader 
gave the Jargon its original stimulus. This 
third theory was stated at some length by 
George Shaw in 1909, in a preface to his 
volume, The Chinook Jargon and How to 
Use It. 

“English and American trading ships first 
appeared on the northwest coast during the 
closing years of the last century. The great 
number of languages spoken by the native 
tribes proved to be a serious hindrance to 
their business. . . . Unfortunately, all these 
languages,—the Nookta, Nisqually, Chi- 
nook, Chihailish, and others,—were alike 
harsh in pronunciation, complex in structure, 
and each spoken over a very limited space. 
But, as the harbor of Nootka was at that 
time the headquarters as chief emporium 
of the trade, it was necessarily the case that 
some words of the dialect there spoken be- 
came known to the traders, and the In- 
dians, on the other hand, were made fa- 
miliar with a few English words. These, 
with the assistance of signs, were sufficient 
for the slight intercourse that was then 
maintained. Afterwards the traders began 
to frequent the Columbia River, and natu- 
rally attempted to communicate with the 
natives there by means of the words which 
they had found intelligible at Nootka. The 
Chinooks, who are quick at catching sounds, 
soon acquired these words, both Nootka and 
English, and we find that they were in use 
among them as early as the visit of Lewis 
and Clarke in 1804. But when, at a later 
period, the white traders of Astor’s expedi- 
tions, and from other quarters, made per- 
manent establishments in Oregon, it was 
soon found that the scanty list of nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives then in use was not 


®C. A. Fee, op. cit. 
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sufficient for the more constant and general 
intercourse which began to take place. 
A real language, complete in all its parts, 
however limited in extent, was required; 
and it was soon found by drawing upon the 
Chinook for such words as were requisite, 
in order to add to the skeleton which they 
had already possessed the sinews and the 
tendons, the connecting ligaments, as it 
were, of a speech. These consisted of the 
numerals (the ten digits and the word for 
hundred), twelve pronouns (I, thou, ye, he, 
she, they, this, other, all, both, who, what), 
and about twenty adverbs and prepositions 
(such as now, then, formerly, soon, across, 
ashore, offshore, inland, above, below, to, 
with, etc.). Having appropriated these and 
a few other words of the same tongue, the 
. Trade Language—or, as it now began to be 
styled, the ‘Jargon,’ assumed a regular 
shape, and became of great service as a 
means of general intercourse. But the new 
idiom received additions from other sources. 
The Canadian voyageurs, as they were 
called, who enlisted in the service of the 
British and American fur companies, were 
brought more closely in contact with the 
Indians than any others of the foreigners. 
They did not merely trade; they travelled, 
hunted, ate, and, in short, lived with them 
on terms of familiarity. The consequence 
was that several words of the French lan- 
guage were added to the slender stock of the 
Jargon.” This theory that the Chinook 
Jargon was evolved by the maritime traders 
is vigorously supported by Judge Frederick 
Howay, in his recent article, Origin of the 
Chinook Jargon of the Northwest Coast. 


3. Certainly, whatever its origin, a form 
of the Jargon was in use prior to the turn 
of the century—attaining a probable maxi- 
mum use in the 1870’s, at which period it 
is estimated to have been used daily by 
more than a hundred thousand persons. 
The use of the Jargon declined gradually, as 
a knowledge of English became general 
among the Indians. In certain sections of 
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British Columbia, at the present time, the 
Jargon is still-used to some extent by the 
Indians. It is still used, here and there, 
by the older Indian Agents; and it is known 
to many of the older Indians throughout the 
province. To the white population in gen- 
eral, however, and to the younger Indians, 
it is to all intents and purposes a dead 
language. A popular Vancouver evening 
news-broadcast does regularly bring in the 
Chinook greeting Klahowya tillicums; and 
the University of British Columbia college 
yell is, it is true, largely a hodge-podge of 
Indian ‘place-names and expressions from 
the Chinook Jargon: 

Kilsilano, Capilano, Siwash squaw! 

Klahowya tillicum, Skookum wah! 

Hiyu Muck-a-muck. Muck-a-muck a 

zip! 

B.C. Varsity, rip, rip, rip! 

V-A-R-S-I-T-Y——Varsity ! 
Some sixteen expressions from the Jargon— 
cheechako, chinook, cultus, hiyu, kamass, 
klahowya, klootchman, muckamuck, pot- 
latch, salal, salt chuck, Siskiyou, Siwash, 
skookum, tillicum, tyee—have, indeed, come 
into familiar use;? and many local geo- 
graphical names,—for example Canim 
Lake, Chikamin Lake, Ipsoot Creek, Killipi 
Creek, Kloosh Creek, Memaloose Creek, 
Mesachie Lake, Mowitch Point, Nanitsch 
Lake, Olally Lake, Snass Lake, Wawa Lake 


® See word-list in my article CFQ III.266+71. 
Re the word SIWASH this supplementary informa- 
tion should be noted: The use of the term in a con- 
temptuous sense dates, in British Columbia, at 
least as far back as the late nineties. The Indians 
themselves would say of one of their race for whom 
they felt contempt, Yaka delate siwash! He’s 
nothing but a no-account Indian. A somewhat odd 
development occurs in the North: The Haida 
Indians of the Queen Charlotte Islands, a most 
intellectual and handsome tribe, held atu the 
other coast tribes in contempt, and referred to 
them as SIWASH. C. C. Perry, former Indian 
commissioner, tells me that in 1908 he heard the 
Tsimpshean Indians of Port Essington so char- 
acterized. The Haidas had only contempt for the 
Chinook Jargon, which they characterized as 
SIWASH talk. 
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—trace their origin to the Jargon. I ques- 
tion, though, whether most of the people 
who use these terms so freely have any idea 
of their origin. 

The maximum vocabulary ever attained 
by the Jargon is estimated by George Gibbs 
to have been in the neighborhood of five 
hundred words—some of Chinook, Nootkan, 
English, or French origin; some from Salish 
dialects other than the Chinook; others 
purely onomatopoeic. About half the Jar- 
gon terms are of Chinook origin. This 
group includes all the pronouns; the num- 
bers; important adverbs such as alta now, 
alki in the future, ahnkuttie formerly, hyak 
quickly, kah where, kahta why, klawah 
slowly, klonas perhaps, kunsih how far, how 
many, kwanesum always, nowitka certainly, 
yah-wa there, yukwa here; very important 
adjectives such as cultus worthless, konaway 
every, all, mesachie bad, sitkum half; prepo- 
sitions such as kimtah after and the all- 
important kopa [See PREPOSITIONS]; 
such nouns as canim canoe, tillikum people, 
illahee country. Approximately twenty- 
four terms are from the Nootkan: essential 
verbs such as the causative mamook do, 
make, and chako come, become, klatawa go, 
kumtux understand, nanitch see, potlatch 
give; words used both as adjectives and 
adverbs, hyas very, large, hi-yu much, many, 
tenas litile, small; the noun klootchman 
woman. Of Salish origin is the word 
skookum strong, used both as noun and as 
adjective. . 

Onomatopoeic terms in the Jargon include 
the following: chik-chik, wagon, cart, wheel 
(imitating the squeaking sound of wagon- 
wheels) ; poo shoot (imitating sound of gun); 
tik-tik watch, hyas tik-tik clock. The term 
tik-tik is also used of the telegraph. The 
supervisor of the coast telegraph in British 
Columbia was known among the Indians as 
the Tik-tik tyee. tin-tin a bell, music; 
tum-tum heart, spirit (supposed to imitate 
the sound of the beating of the heart); 
kweh-kweh mallard duck; kah-kah créw; 
chak-chak bald eagle; lip-lip to boil; hee-hee 
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laughter, to laugh (This onomatopoeic term 
is said to be of Chinook origin); puk-puk 
blow from fist; tumwata waterfall (Here, 
only the first syllable is onomatopoeic). 

Many words pass into the Jargon in 
almost exactly their original form: lebal, 
latate, lalang, lekleh, from the French; salt, 
stick, sun, boat, sail, mama, papa, from the 
English are cases in point. But English- 
man, Frenchman, and Indian do not pro- 
nounce words in the same fashion; the same 
sounds do not appear in all three languages; 
and in the attempt to find a least common 
denominator of pronunciation many word- 
forms are altered. 


4. Harsh, guttural, clucking sounds char- 
acterize the speech of the Indians of the 
northwest coast. Father Bolduc wrote of 
‘Je tchinouc jargon”: “Cette langue est 
trés pauvre et insuffisante. I] est absolu- 
ment inutile d’en former une grammaire ou 
un dictionnaire, d’ailleurs on ne pourrait en 
donner la pronunciation: il faut absolument 
Ventendre prononcer, encore a-t-on de la 
peine & la saisir.” Judge Swan’s comment 
on the Indian pronunciation reads: “The 
peculiar clucking sound is produced by the 
tongue pressing against the roof of the 
mouth, and pronouncing a word ending 
with tl as if there were the letter k at the 
end of the il; but it is impossible, in any 
form or method of spelling that I know of, 
to convey the proper guttural clucking 
sound. Sometimes they will, as if for their 
amusement, end all their words with il; and 
the effect is ludicrous to hear three or four 
talking at the same time with this singular 
sound, like so many sitting hens.”" The 
harsh Indian gutturals are later somewhat 
modified in the Jargon, softened to h and k. 

Englishman and Indian alike find dif- 
ficulty in pronouncing the French nasal 
sounds. They appear in the Jargon, there- 


10 Father J. B. Z. Bolduc, Mission de la Colom- 
bie, Quebec, 1862. 

it J. G. Swan, The Northwest Coast, or Three 
Years at Shoalwater Bay, New York, 1857, p. 315. 
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fore, in modified form; for example, cochon 
becomes cosho (ké-shd), la main becomes 
lemah (lé-m4),!? le mouton becomes lemooto 


(lé m 6 6 td). Many French words appear 


in the Jargon in what might be called a 
simplified form—sometimes with the loss of 
a syllable; for example, puis becomes pee 
(pé), le pied becomes lepee (lepée), la peuple 
becomes lapeep (la pép), la bouche becomes 
laboos, sauvage becomes siwash (si wish). 

The English -dge sound causing difficulty, 
it becomes -tsh. The Jargon term for 
Englishman, King George man, becomes 
King Chautsh man; the English word 
sturgeon becomes stutchin. The English 
-ld sound seems also to cause difficulty. 
English cold becomes cole; English old man 
becomes oleman. Sometimes English d is 
modified to t; for example, dance becomes 
tanse. English z becomes s. English 
-ame is shortened to “‘-em’’: as in nem name, 
and shem shame. 

Because of the Indian’s inability to pro- 
nounce either r or f, many words, both 
English and French, appear in the Jargon 
in altered form: An f invariably becomes p; 
r either becomes 1, or is omitted altogether. 
We note the following terms from English: 
dolla dollar; shugah sugar; pepah paper; 
tomollo tomorrow; lice rice; glease grease; 
dly dry; doctin doctor, pish fish; kaupy 
coffee; piah fire. We note the following 
modifications from the French: cooley from 
courir, delate (pronounced dé lat) from 
droite, lacloa (14 kl6 4) from la croix, leplet 
(li p let) from le prétre, mahsh (mahsh) from 
marche, mahsie (mah sie) from merci. 

It is only recently that the spelling of 
words in the Jargon has become compara- 
tively standardized. In consulting old 
word-lists and dictionaries, one is apt, in 
some cases, to find the variation in spelling 
somewhat confusing. These differences in 
spelling may be attributed to the facts that 
those who recorded the words made an at- 
tempt to spell them phonetically, and that 


12 See Edward H. Thomas, op. cit., p. 119, for 
pronunciations. 
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it was difficult to represent with accuracy 
the guttural clucking sounds characteristic 
of the Indian languages; that the men who 
recorded the words were of different nation- 
alities and different degrees of keenness of 
hearing ; and that the pronunciation of words 
might vary slightly, depending on the lo- 
cality in which an Indian lived, or on the 
nationality of a white speaker. We note 
such variants as: tlutchimi, tlotchman, 
kleuchman, cloochman, klootchman; sakalé, 
sahalie, sockally, saghalie; culte, kwelte; 
tloos, tlush, tloch, clouch, cloosh, close, 
kloshe; possissee, pississy, pasesse, pasese, 
pasissi; sickaminny, chikmin, chinkamin, 
chickamin, chickamen, chickamun, chika- 
min. 


5. Word order. No absolutely hard and 
fast rule can be laid down regarding the 
order of words in a sentence. In general, 
the tendency is to follow the English order— 
& conspicuous exception being the placing 
of the negative particle before subject and 
verb. 

Halo nika kumtux [No I understand] I do 

not understand. 

Wake mika hyas solleks [Not you very 

angry] Do not be very angry. 
It is to be noted, in this connection, that one 
of the factors contributing to the flexibility 
of the Jargon is the ease with which a slight 
change in word-order may alter the meaning 
of a sentence. 

Delate nika sick tumtum Really (truly) 

I’m sorry. 

Nika delate sick tumtum I’m very sorry. 

Mika kumtux Chinook wawa? Do you 

understand Chinook? 

Mika kumtux wawa Chinook? Do you 

know how to talk Chinook? 


6. Verbs. Verbs in the Chinook Jargon 
are not inflected: the same form is used 
whatever the person, number, tense, mood, 
or voice, of the verb; moreover, that one 
form does duty as verb, infinitive, participle, 
and gerund. 
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Nika tikky klatawa I want to go. 

Yaka klatawa Poteland He goes to Port- 

land. 

Nika nanitch yaka klatawa I see him 

going. 

As the Jargon is, essentially, a spoken 
rather than a written tongue, the exact 
shade of meaning may depend on the speak- 
er’s intonation. Frequently, the tense of 
the verb is left to be inferred from the 
context; for example, Yaka klatawa Seattle 
can mean either He goes to Seattle or He 
went to Seatile. As a rule, however, certain 
adverbs are employed to mark time distinc- 
tions: alta now; alki by and by, soon; ahnkut- 
tie formerly, long ago. 

It is to be noted that the prolonging of a 
syllable in such words as delate very, sidh 
far off (to denote very great distance siah- 
siah is sometimes used), lily a long time, 
and 4hnkuttie formerly, intensifies the mean- 
ing. 

Present tense of verb klatawa to go: alta 
nika klatawa I go, I am going, now I go; 
alta mika klatawa thou goest, you go; alta 
yaka klatawa he goes, it goes; alta nesika 
klatawa we go; alta mesika klatawa you 
go; alta klaska klatawa they go. Past tense: 
ahnkuttie nika klatawa I went, formerly I 
went, 1 went some time ago. Future tense: 
alki nika klatawa I shall go, after a while I 
shall go. 

The Interrogative form of the verb can 
be indicated by a rising inflection of the 
voice. Sometimes the interrogative form 
of the verb is indicated by having the ex- 
pression kloshe spose good if precede the 
subject. 

Yaka klatawa? Is he going? 

Kloshe spose nika klatawa? Shall I go? 

Kah mika mitlite? Where do you live? 

As is the case with interrogative forms of 
the verb, the Imperative Mood may be 
indicated, in speech, by intonation. Special 
uses of the expressions spose if, kloshe spose 
good if, wake kloshe not good are, however, 
to be noted. 


Klatawa! Go! 
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Kloshe nesika klatawa let us go. 
Saghalie Tyee wawa _ kloshe nesika 
mamook man God said, “Let us make 
man,” 
Wake kloshe mika klatawa do not go. 
Wake kloshe mika kapswalla do not steal. 
Spose yaka klatawa if he goes. 
There is no subjunctive mood in the Jargon. 
The Passive Voice is formed by using 
chako come, become; or, but only occa- 
sionally, by placing iskum get, got, before 
the verb. 
Yaka chako kokshut, it was broken. 
It is to be noted, however, that in many 
cases where English would use a passive 
form, the Jargon omits the auxiliary. 
Yaka kopet zt is finished. 
As might be expected of a language with 
its limited vocabulary, the Jargon boasts a 
vast number of compound expressions. In 
the making of verb compounds, the three 
verbs chako, mamook, and mahsh are ex- 
tensively employed. Chako, in addition 
to its being used regularly to form the Pas- 
sive Voice, makes appearance in such ex- 
pressions as the following: chako huloima 
[become different] vary; chako solleks [be- 
come angry] quarrel; chako memaloose [be- 
come dead or rotten] die; decay; chako 
kunamoxt [become together] assemble. 
Mamook (verb and noun) has been de- 
clared the most useful word in the Jargon. 
As a verb, it appears, usually with causative 
force, in innumerable cases. Father Le 
Jeune’s Chinook Rudiments" lists one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight expressions in which 
it occurs. The following are typical: ma- 
mook kahkwa [make like] mimic; mamook 
kumtux [make know] teach, explain, inform; 
mamook kunsih [make how many] count; 
mamook skookum [make strong] strengthen; 
mamook skookum tumtum [make strong 
heart] encourage; mamook mimaloose [make 
dead] kill; mamook lekleh [make key] lock; 
mamook kow [make fastened] tie; mamook 
keekwullie [make low] lower; mamook kwass 


13 Father J. M. LeJeune, Chinook Rudiments, 
Kamloops, B. C., 1924. 
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[make afraid] frighten; mamook chako [make 
come] make come; mamook kopet [make 
stop] stop, finish; mamook puk-puk [make 
fist-fight] box; mamook elip [make first] begin; 
mamook poo [make poo (sound of gun)] 
shoot; mamook piah [make fire] cook. 

Mamook is used in some cases with an- 
other verb purely to give transitive force: 
hullel shake (intrans.) mamook hullel shake 
(trans.) 

The verb mahsh (from the French marche) 
has a great many different meanings, these 
being specifically determined by the con- 
text. When the verb mahsh is used in a 
compound verb, it usually conveys either 
the idea of (1) putting or the idea of (2) 
doing away with. (1) mahsh kopa illahee 
[put in early] bury; mahsh kunamoxt [put 
next] miz; mahsh keekwullie [put wnder] 
lower (2) mahsh kow untie; mahsh lekleh 
unlock. 

As has already been indicated, the Jargon 
leans heavily upon compounds. Many a 
simple English verb can be translated only 
by some lengthy compound; for example, 
the verbs wade, ride, adore. 

Yaka klatawa kopa lapee kopa chuck 
kopa boat [He goes on foot in water to 
boat] He wades to the boat. 

Yaka cooley kopa lapee kopa chuck, he is 
wading (idly wading, not going any- 
where in particular). 

Yaka klatawa kopa kuitan [He goes on 
horse] he rides (on horseback). 

Yaka klatawa kopa chik-chik [He goes in 
wagon] he rides (in a wagon). 

Klaska delate kloshe tumtum kopa yaka 
[They very good heart toward him] 
they adore him. . 

Mitlite is another very important Jargon 
verb, meaning to stay at, dwell, exist, be. 
Like the English verb to be it can be used 
either as copula verb or as notional; and 
can be used impersonally. Except in the 
sense of dwelling or existing, or except in 
the case of its being used emphatically, the 
verb mitlite is ordinarily omitted—in which 
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case, if the subject is a noun, we usually find 
the redundant use of the personal pronoun. 
Yaka mitlite yahwa he is there. 
Chali yaka hyas kloshe Charlie is very 
good 
Mika delate kloshe tumtum kopa kah- 
mooks I am very fond of dogs. 


7. Nouns. Nouns are not inflected. The 
only exceptions to this rule are tillicum and 
klootchman, which are inflected for number, 
being respectively tillicums and klootchmen 
in the plural. Tillicum, incidentally, was 
not inflected originally. The noun iktas 
(things) is used only in the plural. There 
are three types of nouns: Common, Proper, 
and Abstract—the first type far outnumber- 
ing the others. An English Collective Noun 
is translated into the Jargon by preceding 
the noun by some such word as hiyu many; 
e.g., hiyu sheep flock (of sheep), hiyu kala- 
kala flock (of birds). Proper nouns include: 
names of persons (Saghalie Tyee, Jésus, 
Chali, John, etc.), names of places (Pote- 
land, Bictoli), nouns indicating nationality 
(King Chautsh man Englishman; Boston 
man American; Pasiooks Frenchman), and 
the noun Sunday—the other days of the 
week being translated by the expressions ikt 
sun Monday (the first day); moxt sun 
Tuesday (the second day), etc. There are 
some abstract nouns in the Jargon (e.g., 
shem shame) but very often the Jargon 
equivalent of an English Abstract Noun is a 
compound: skookum tumtum [strong heart] 
courage; kloshe nem [good name] honor; sick 
tumtum [sick heart] jealousy, sorrow. 
When there is a Jargon word for an abstract 
noun, that word, it will be noted, very fre- 
quently serves as both noun and adjective, 
sometimes also as verb. 

death, memaloose (n., v., adj.) 

gaiety, he-he (n., v., adj.) 

fear, kwass (n., v., adj.) 

evil, mesachie (n., adj.) 

anger, solleks (n., adj.) 

darkness, polaklie (n., adj.) 
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8. Syntax and syntactic words. Posses- 
sive case of nouns is indicated in either of 
two ways: 

1. Preferably by putting yaka after the 
noun: Saghalie Tyee yaka pepah [God his 
bood] God’s book (the Bible). 

2. By putting kopa before. the noun: 
Okoke house kopa John [That house to 
John] that is John’s house. 

Pronouns are not inflected.“ Interroga- 
tive—Ikta? What? Ikta mika mamook? 
What are you doing? Klaksta? Who? Ikta 
okoke? What (is) that? Klaksta mamook 
okoke? Who did _ that? Conjunctive— 
Klaksta who, which. Nesika Papa klaksta 
mitlite kopa Saghalie Our father who art in 
Heaven. Demonstrative—Okoke this, that, 
these, those. Ikta okoke? What (is) that? 
(Okoke klaksta he who, these who). Nika 
I, me, my, mine. Nesika we, our, ours, us. 
Mika thee, thou, thy, thine, you, your, yours. 
Mesika you, your, yours. Yaka he, his, 
him, she, her, hers, it, its. Kilaska they, 
their, theirs, them. The personal pronouns 
become possessive when they occur before 
nouns, as in nika nem my name; mika 
kahmooks your dog; nesika papa our father. 
English Reflexives would be translated in 
the following fashion: Nika kokshut nika 
I hurt myself. Yaka memaloose yaka he 
killed himself. English Indefinite pronouns 
have to be translated by compounds; 
_ for example, tenas hiyu few. Klaska klonas 
klaxta mitlite kopa house [They doubtful 
who is in house] Someone is in the house. 

4 E. H. Thomas, op. cit., p. 96, says: ‘“‘Some- 
times an s is added to the personal pronouns in 
the possessive case; thus, nikas, mine; mesikas, 
yours; yakas, his or hers; klaskas, theirs. Eells 
says this mode is used only when the pronoun is 
the last word in the sentence, thus: Okoke kiuitan 
nikas, that horse is ours.”’ 


Positive Comparative 
Kloshe good elip kloshe better 
skookum strong elip skookum stronger 
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The redundant use of yaka is found 
where the verb to be is omitted. Nika 
kiuitan yaka memaloose [Our horse he dead} 
our horse is dead. Okoke canim yaka 
kloshe that canoe is good. 

Adjectives ordinarily precede the noun 
as in English. Types of adjectives are: 
Qualitative, Quantitative, Interrogative. 
Demonstrative, Numeral, and Distributive. 
Adjectives are not inflected. 

Qualitative: cultus worthless; kloshe good: 
mesachie evil; cole cold; hyas large, etc. 

Quantitative: hiyu many, much; tenas few 
(also used as Qualitative adjective meaning 
little), etc. 

Interrogative: kunsih how much, how 
many?; ikta what? 

Demonstrative: okoke this, that, these, 
those. 

Numeral: These serve both as cardinal 
and as ordinal. 1. ikt, 2. mokst, 3. klone, 
4. lakit, 5. kwinnum, 6. taghum, 7. sina- 
mokst, 8. stotekin, 9. kweest, 10. tahtlum, 
11. tahtlum pe ikt, 12. tahtlum pe mokst, 
20. mokst tahtlum, 21. mokst tahtlum pe 
ikt, 30. klone tahtlum, 100. tahtlum tuka- 
monuk, 900. kweest tukamonuk, 1000 
1945 would be writ- 
ten: Tahtlum tukamonuk, kweest tuka 
monuk, pe lakit tahtlum pe kwinnim. One 
thousand, nine hundred, and four tens and 
five. 

Distributive: konaway each, every. Hither 
and neither are translated by compounds: 
Klonas halo okoke pepah, klonas halo 
huloima papeh [Perhaps not this book, per- 
haps not another book] neither book. 
Klonas okoke man, klonas okoke [Perhaps 
this man, perhaps that] either man. 


Superlative 
elip kloshe kopa konaway [better 
than all] best 
or delate elip kloshe [very better] 
best 
elip skookum kopa konaway or, 
delate elip skookum strongest 
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kloshe good kimtah kloshe worse 
skookum strong 

less strong 
sitkum half 
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delate kimtah kloshe [very less 
good] worst 

delate kimtah skookum [very 
less strong] least strong 


elip sitkum more than half 


tenas sitkum less than half 


I am told that a corrupt method of com- 
parison has been in use in the Jargon as it 
is spoken in British Columbia: j 


Wake polaklie, halo cole., (There is) no 
darkness, no cold. 
Conjunctions: Pe (from the French puis 


) 
Positive Comparative Superlative 
mo’ kloshe elip kloshe best 
Kani gent costly vol aot 
"4 
skookum strong tha mf skookum, less strong delate bere oath nen 


There is no Definite Article. John yaka 
kopa house [John he in house] John is in the 
house. The Indefinite Article is marked by 
ikt one 

Adverbs: 

Of Time—alta now, ahnkuittie formerly, 
alki soon, kwanesum always. The first 
three of these are commonly used in 
forming tenses. 

Of Place—yukwa here, yahwa there. 

Of Manner—hyak fast, klahwah slowly. 

Of Degree—Hyas very, delate really, very, 
elip first. 

Interrogative—kah? where?, kahta? why? 
kunsih? how much?. 

Conjunctive—kah where, kahta why. ~ 

Negative particle: Wake besides Halo No, 
none, not. 

The Nootkan term wake (Jewitt spells it 
wik; Clarke, waket) is much the older of the 
two; but halo, of unknown origin, seems 
gradually to be supplanting it. The terms 
are identical in meaning, although wake is 
perhaps not so emphatic as halo. 

Yahwa tillikums wake klahowyum There 

(the) people (are) not poor, 

Wake sick tumtum, halo till; (Have) no 
sorrow, (are) not tired; 

Halo mimoluse, wake mesachie, (They 
do) not die, (are) not wicked, 


now translates and; although formerly com- 
monly used for both and and but, its use in 
the second meaning is today much rarer. 

Prepositions: The all-important prepo- 
sition in the Jargon is kopa, which has a 
variety of meanings, the particular signifi- 
cance in each case to be determined largely 
by the context. Some of its common mean- 
ings are: in, on, into, to, from, with, towards, 
during. Keekwullie below, kimtah after, 
kunamoxt beside, are other common prepo- 
sitions. Of the prepositional phrases, kopa 
saghalie above is one of the most common. 

Interjections: These are, in the main, lo- 
calisms. The exact type of use made of 
grunts and other wordless expressions of 
thought depends largely on the locality from 
which the speaker comes. W. S. Phillips,” 
discussing the Interjections in the Jargon, 
writes very specifically about the different 
meanings which can be conveyed by ugh, 
a-a-a-h, a-a-a-nah, and a-a-a-e, all of which 
sounds are apparently used in the localities 
with which he is familiar. He does not, 
however, mention the expression ah-nah- 
nah which was a common expression of in- 
difference on parts of the B.C. coast (at 
Alert Bay, for example). 


1 W. §S. Phillips, The Chinook Book, Seattle, 
1915, p. 102. 
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. Adsihendo, Assihendo, Otschiontonas, 
Namaycush 

. Beijupiré, Bijupiré 

. Biajaiba 

. Choupique, Choupiquel 

. Cibi, Sibi 

. Dajao, Dahaos 

. Guarapucti, Guarapici 

. Jayao, Jallao, Ay&llou, Yaoua 

. Matajuelo, Matejuelo, Mataoullou, 
Matawale 

. Ouatalibi, Ouatilibi, Ouatélibi, Guati- 
vere, Guatibere 

11. Patassa 

12. Poraqué, Puraqué, Piraqué, Poraqué, 

Puraqué, Puraqué 

13. Sacalait, Sacalot, Sakale, Sakli 

14. Sesf, Sisi 

15. Timucu, Timuct, Timuct 
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1. Adsihendo, m. (Cristivomer namay- 
cush Walbaum). In the Relation des 
Jésuites, Ed. Thwaites, XLII, 295, the sug- 
gestion is made that the name Poissons 
dorés probably indicates the Common 
Yellow or American Perch (Perca flavescens 
Mitchill). It has been established, how- 
ever, that the poisson doré of the Jesuits 
and other early French travelers in Canada 
is the Wall-Eyed Pike (Stizostedion vitreum 
Mitchill). 

H. Lalemant, describing the fishes of the 
St. Lawrence River in 1633, mentions many 
varieties, among which he includes “le 
poisson doré, d’un goust exquis; le poisson 
dit du Bord-de-l‘Eau, encore meilleur,” Rel. 
des Jésuites, XLVIII, 173, 174. The novel 
expression “le poisson dit du Bord-de-l‘Eau” 
has been interpreted in two different ways. 
The translator of Lalemant’s text renders 
the fish name by “The fish of the water’s 
edge.” In 1637, however, Le Jeune refers 
to the same fish in the words “un Atsihiendo, 


un poisson qu’ils appellent du bord de l’eau”’; 
and this time the translator, wholly mis- 
understanding the French text, gives as the 
English equivalent ‘‘a fish they decoy from 
the edge of the water.” Rel. des Jésuites, 
XIII, 262, 263. 

Sagard applies the Huron name Assihendo 
to “un poisson gros comme les plus grandes 
molués, mais beaucoup meilleur,” Le Grand 
Voyage du Pays des Hurons, Paris, 1632; 
Nouvelle éd., Paris, 1865, 1, 176. On page 
177 of the same volume he refers to a . 
“quantité de bons poissons; comme Assi- 
hendos, Truites, Esturgeons...’’; and on 
page 223 he again speaks of L’Assihendo, at 
the same time recording the Huron names of 
several other fishes. Finally, Sagard de- 
fines Adsihendo as “Leur gros poisson du 
Lac,” in the Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Huronne, at the end of the second volume 
of Le Grand Voyage. 

Zeisberger’s Indian Dictionary, Cam- 
bridge, 1887, p. 163, gives Onondaga Otschi- 
ontonas as the correspondent of ‘salmon, 
German Lachs.” 

Sagard’s term “Leur gros poisson du Lac” 
points to the Namaycush, a large salmon- 
trout, often called Lake Trout, found in 
Labrador, Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canada, and the northern lakes of the United 
States. Several years ago L. A. Richard, 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Fish 
and Game in the Province of Quebec, wrote 
me a letter, from which I quote his comment 
on the Huron name of the fish: “If Adsthendo 
means ‘leur gros poisson du lac,’ it refers with- 
out doubt to the Cristivomer namaycush, which 
we call indifferently in this province Touladi 
—a Montaignais word, I think—, Truitte 
Grise, or Truite de Lac.” 

I see now that Cuoq has a comment on 
the application of the name poisson doré. 
In his Lexique de la Langue Algonquine, 
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Montréal, 1886, p. 295, he writes: “OKA 
... poisson vulgairement appelé poisson 
doré, ou simplement doré. Les Anglais du 
Canada le nomment pickerel.” 


2. Beijupiré or Bijupir4, m. (Rachycen- 
tron canadum L.). A fish found in warm 
seas; ranging along the Atlantic coast as 
far north as Cape Cod. 

The Brazilian-Portuguese name is derived 
from Tupi-Guarani beiji or mbejti a manioc 
cake and pir& fish. Naturally, the impli- 
cation is that the bijupird is an excellent 
food fish. Montoya defines mbefu in the 
words tortas de mandioca, Tesoro de la 
Lengua Guarani, Madrid, 1639, p. 214. 
Soares de Sousa writes: “Beijupiré é o 
estimado peixe do Brasil, tamanho e da 
feigao do solho, e pardo na cor... .”— 
Tratado Descriptivo do Brasil em 1587, 
3a. Ed., S. Paulo, 1938, p. 334. 

The bijupiraé is also called Sergeant Fish, 
Crab Eater, and Cobia. 


3. Biajaiba, f. (Neomaenis synagris L.). 
An important food fish of the family Lutiani- 
dae, ranging from the Florida Keys to Colon 
and Brazil. Cuban Spanish Biajaiba is 
probably from Island Arawak. Other 
names for this fish-are Lane Snapper, Red- 
tail Snapper, and Puerto Rican Sp. 
Rayado striped. 

Mark Catesby conferred the name Lane 
Snapper on this fish in 1743, because the 
yellow stripes on its sides reminded him of 
the lanes or narrow roads with which he had 
become familiar in America. In the Natural 
History of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama Islands (revised by Edwards, 
London, 1771, 11, 17) Catesby describes 
the fish in part as follows: ““The whole body 
was covered with purple scales, darkest on 
the back, and paler on the ‘belly, with 
stripes of yellow extending from the nose to 
the tail.” The illustration facing page 17 
in the Edwards edition would of itself be 
sufficient to justify Catesby’s choice of the 
term lane for this species of snapper. 
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American dictionaries have failed to note the 
reason for the application of the name. 


4. Choupique, m. (Amia calva L.). A 
powerful fish, the sole representative of the 
family Amiidae. It inhabits the Great 
Lakes and streams of the Mississippi Valley 
from Minnesota to Virginia, Florida, and 
Texas. 

Louisiana-French Choupique is derived 
from Choctaw Shupik mudfish. The name 
has been widely adopted, with various 
modifications, by those whose mother- 
tongue is not French. But I have never 
heard Choupiquel, the form recorded for 
Louisiana by Ray Schrenkeisen, Field Book 
of Fresh-Water Fishes of North America, 
New York, 1938, p. 21. Perhaps Choupi- 
quel rests on erroneous information. 


5. Cibi, m. (Caranx bartholomaei Cuv. & 
Val.; also Caranx ruber Bloch). Fishes of 
the family Carangidae, ranging from West 
Indian seas north to Florida and the Caro- 
linas. The first fish is known as Yellow 
Jack; the second as Green Jack. In West 
Indian Spanish the Yellow Jack is called 
Cibi Amarillo; the Green Jack, Cibif and 
Carbonero. 

Malaret, who uses the spelling Sib{, takes 
the name to be of West Indian origin. See 
his Dice. de Americanismos, p. 463. He 
may be right. I recall, however, that 
Montoya translates cibi by pazaro pardo 
conocido, in Tesoro de la Lengua Guaranf, 
1639, p. 115; and as bird names are often 
conferred on fishes, Cuban Spanish Sibi may 
have come ultimately from Guarani. Com- 
pare, for instance, such names as batfish, 
darter, parrot fish, peacock flounder, sea 
raven, sea robin, and snipefish. 

Puerto Rican Sp. Carbonero Charcoal 
burner, was inspired by the dusky markings 
on the caudal and dorsal fins of the Green 
Jack. 


6. Dajao, m. (Dajaus monticola Ban- 
croft). A species of mullet, abundant. in 
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the fresh waters of the West Indies and 
eastern Mexico. 

Las Casas was familiar with this fish, 
which he describes in part as follows: “Otros 
que se llaman dahaos, la media luenga, son 
pequefios como pequeiios albures, menos que 
un jeme,” Historia de las Indias, III, 421. 

Dajao is no doubt from Island Arawak. 
Two other common names of this fish are 
Mountain Mullet and Sp. Trucha trout. 


7. Guarapuci, m. (Scomberomorus 
cavalla Cuv.). A fine marine fish, of the 
family Scombridae, ranging from Cape Cod 
to Brazil and Africa. 

Marcgrave records the native name of this 
fish as Guarapuct, a derivative of Tupian 
Guar& fish and Puct big. See the Portu- 
guese translation of Marcgrave’s work, 
Histéria Natural do Brasil, S. Paulo, 1942, 
p. 178. Soares de Sousa, less accurately 
than Marcgrave, spells the name guarapict: 
“Guarapict séo uns peixes a que os Portu- 
guezes chamam cavallas . . .”, Tratado De- 
scriptivo do Brasil em 1587, 8. Paulo, 1938, 
p. 336. 

The Guarapuct is often called Kingfish. 
Other common names are English Cavalla 
from Sp. Caballa, Sp. Sierra sawfish, and 
English Cero, an alteration of Sierra. 


8. Jayao, mi. (Haemulon album Cuv. and 
Val.). A food fish of the grunter family, 
ranging from the Florida Keys to the West 
Indies and Brazil. 

A. Malaret gives Jayao as the native 
West Indian name of a fish, synonymous 
with Sp. Vieja Oldwife, Dicc. de Ameri- 
canismos, San Juan, 1931, p. 303. Com- 
pare A. Zayas, Lexicografia Antillana, 
Habana, 1914, p. 327. Jayao, or the An- 
glicized Jallao, is probably of Carib origin. 
R. Breton records somewhat similar names 
for Island Carib: AyAllou and Ydoua, Dict. 
Car.-Frangais, 1665, p.69—ed. Platzmann, 
Leipzig, 1892. Breton says that the fish 
Ay4llou is as flat as “une lune.” The 
moon-fish of tropical seas belongs to the 
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genus Selene Lacépéde. The Y4oua, to 
quote Breton’s definition, is the ‘Capitaine, 
fort beau, & bon poisson,” a fish which is 
still called Capitaine or Capitén (Sp.). 
Americans know it as the Hog-fish (Lachno- 
laimus maximus Walbaum) the term re- 
ferring to the appearance of the fish’s head. 
Another name for the Hog-fish is West 
Indian Spanish Pez Perro. 

The Jayao is also called Margaret Grunt 
and Margate Fish. For the source of these 
names consult Evermann and Marsh, The 
Fishes of Porto Rico, Washington, 1902, p. 
186. 


9. Matajuelo or Matejuelo, m. (Holocen- 
trus ascensionis Osbeck). A fish found off 
the coasts of Florida and the West Indies; 
also called Soldado (Sp.), Squirrel-fish, and 
Welshman. 

Sp. Matajuelo blanco is applied to Mala- 
canthus plumieri Bloch, a member of the 
family Malacanthidae. It inhabits West 
Indian seas. 

Sp. Matajuelo Real is one of the names 
bestowed in Puerto Rico on Elops saurus L., 
a fish belonging to the tarpon family, Elopi- 
dae, and widely distributed in tropical seas. 
Other names of this fish are Sp. Piojo, Sp. 
Lisa Francesa, Chiro, a corruption of Sp. 
Chivo, Big-eyed Herring, etc. 

Sp. Matajuelo, first used by Parra in 1787, 
is apparently an adaptation of Island-Carib 
Mataoullou, a name designating a fish with 
“Je nez bien affilé, c’est un espéce de Brochet 
de mer,” according to Breton, Dict. Car.- 
Fr., p. 70. The head of Elops saurus is 
indeed sharply pointed. Mataoulou and 
Matajuelo are suggestive of Matawale, a 
Trio term for fish, as noted by C. H. de 
Goeje, Etudes Linguistiques Caraibes, Ams- 
terdam, 1909, p. 301. 


10. Ouatalibi or Ouatilibi, m. (Cephalo- 
pholis fulvus ruber Bloch & Schneider). A 
small food fish of the family Epinephelidae; 
abundant in the Atlantic from the West 
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Indies to Brazil. It is also called Red 
Guativere. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes bestowed the 
technical name Serranus ouatalibi on this 
fish in 1828. Ouatalibi is a slight altera- 
tion of Island Carib Ouatélibi, which Breton 
defines as une tanche de mer, Dict. Caraibe- 
Frangais, p. 69. The first element in this 
name seems to reflect the Carib word for 
fish, variously spelled oto, aoto, and ouatto. 
Compare Island Carib Oudtabouirhaeu, a 
species of red fish with large eyes, and 
Ouatdnalou poisson volant. See Breton, pp. 
68, 408. 

Ouatalibi Espagnol is one of the names 
that have been given to another West 
Indian sea fish (Gonioplectrus hispanus Cuv. 
& Val.). As for the name Guativere, it was 
introduced by Antonio de la Parra, in his 
Descripci6n de Diferentes Piezas de His- 
toria Natural..., Habana, 1787, Pl. 5, 
Fig. 1. Guativere, m., now written 
Guatibere in Cuban Spanish, is of Island 
Arawak origin. 


11. Patassa, m. A generic name for 
various species of sunfishes, family Cen- 
trarchidae, which abound in the fresh 
waters of Louisiana. Louisiana-French 
Patassa [pata'sa] is derived from Choctaw 
n&ni fish and patdssa flat. The etymology 
of the name is given by Le Page du Pratz, 
Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, II, 
156; and the plural les patassas is cited by 
Baudry des Lozitres, Voyage & la Louisiane, 
Paris, 1802, p. 175. 


12. Poraqué or Puraqué, m. (Gymnotus 
electricus L.). An immense electric eel; 
an inhabitant of the rivers of Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, and the Guianas. It is capable of 
transmitting a severe electric shock. 

Brazilian-Portuguese Poraqué and Ameri- 
can Spanish Puraqué are of Tupian origin. 
Tupi has Piraqué, Poraqué, and Puraqué. 
Puraqué has made its way from Amer. 
Spanish into English. 

Other common name for the electric eel 
16 


are numbfish, Amer. Sp. temblador’ or 
tremblador, and Pg. peixe-elétrico. 
Magalhdes has noted the occurrence of 
two species of this eel in the Amazon region: 
the one called poraqué-pixtina and the other 


- poraqué pirdnga (piténga). In Tupi pixtina 


signifies black; pirfnga or pitanga red. See 
A. Couto de Magalhaes, Monographia 
Brazileira de Peixes Fluviaes, S. Paulo, 1931, 
p. 187. 

Marcgrave applied the term puraqué to a 
species of ray—a guitarfish or fiddler-fish of 
the family Rhinobatidae. See the Portu- 
guese edition of Marcgrave’s Historia . . ., 
S. Paulo, 1942, p. 151. The name guitar- 
fish or fiddler-fish refers to the shape of the 
fish. Compare Pg. peixe viola and peixe 
guitarra. 


13. Sacalait, m. (Pomoxis annularis 
Rafinesque). A fine game fish, a member 
of the family Centrarchidae; abundant from 
the Great Lakes south to Texas and west 
to Kansas and Nebraska. It has been in- 
troduced into some of the fresh waters of 
the Pacific coast. 

The sacalait is known by many other 
names: Crappie, Goggle-Eye, Goldring, 
Papermouth, Silver Perch, etc. For these 
and similar names, compare G. B. Goode, 
American Fishes, Boston, 1903, p. 71. 

The name Sacalait is sometimes given to 
a Killifish (Fundulus similis Baird and 
Girard) of the coastal waters of the Gulf 
States; to the Warmouth (Chaenobrittus 
gulosus Cuv. and Val.), a species of sunfish 
found from the Great Lakes to Florida and 
Texas; and to the Round Sunfish (Cen- 
trarchus macropterus Lacépéde) which 
ranges as far north as southern Illinois and 
southward from Virginia to Florida. 

The French inhabitants of Louisiana in- 
terpret sacalait as the equivalent of sac & 
lait, under the impression that the name was 
inspired by the white flesh or the silvery- 
olive colors of the fish. Early spellings of 
the name refute this analysis. Vaugine de 
Nuisement mentions such fishes as the 
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“sacalot, brochet, carpe, anguille, et quan- 
tité d’autres inconnus,” in the Journal of 
his residence in the Illinois country (1752- 
1756), Romance Language Series, No. 2, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1939, p. 
66. Bernard Romans records a Sakale la- 
goon on the map drawn in 1774 for his 
Natural History of East and West Florida, 
New York, 1775. Jean Filhiol uses the 
plural Sacalés in the manuscript of his Idée 
du Ouachita en 1786, p. 14. His manu- 
script is in the Library of Congress. Baudry 
des Lozitres, remarking that it would be a 
considerable task to describe the fishes of 
the lakes, rivers, and bayous of Louisiana, 
nevertheless cites many fish names, as la 
carpe, le cabot, le tétard, le goujon, le 
casburgo, la plis, and les sacalés, in his 
Voyage a la Louisiane . . . 1794-1798, Paris, 
1802, p. 175. 

It must now be manifest that early French 
travelers in Louisiana were unaware of the 
origin of the name. Nor have modern lexi- 
cographers been able to solve the puzzle. 
The New English Dictionary, however, was 
on the right trail when it suggested, under 
sacalait (1880), an etymologizing perversion 
of some Indian word. The source of 
Louisiana-French sacalait is Choctaw Sakli 
trout. The Choctaw of Bayou Lacombe, 
Louisiana, pronounce final [i] like mid- 
front [e], according to my recollection. 

The spelling pronunciation of sacalait with 
final [t], as authorized in the New Inter- 
national Dictionary, is either very rare or 
wholly unknown in Louisiana. 


14. Sesi, m. (Anisotremus virginicus L.). 
A yellow-striped food fish of the grunter 
family; the pork fish, so called because of 
the grunting sounds that it makes. It 
ranges the seas between Florida and Brazil. 

West Indian Sp. sesf is probably an adap- 
tation of an Arawak name—either Island 
or Continental. In Maropa‘and Sapibo- 
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kona, two languages belonging to the 
Takana linguistic group, a fish is called Sisi. 
The vocabulary of this group is chiefly 
Arawakan. Cf. G. de Crequi-Montfort et 
P. Rivet, “La Famille Linguistique Takana 
suite,” JSAP, N.S. (1922), XIV, 177; ibid., 
(1923), XV, 148. 

In Cuba and Puerto Rico the name Sesf or 
Sesi de lo Alto is also conferred on the 
Blackfin Snapper (Neomaenis buccanelle 
Cuv. & Val.), a West Indian marine fish 
belonging to the family Lutianidae. Sp. de 
lo alto is the equivalent of deep-sea. Other 
names for this fish are Martinique Bou- 
canelle and Oreille Noire. 

Among the fishermen of Puerto Rico the 
pork fish is known as sisi, according to 
Evermann and Marsh, The Fishes of Porto 
Rico, p. 196. 


15. Timucu, m. (Tylosurus timucu Wal- 
baum). A marine fish of the family Be- 
lonidae found from the Florida keys to 
Brazil. Brazilian-Portuguese Timuct 
should be Timugt; for the source of the 
name is Tupi-Guarani tim nose and usst 
big. G. Soares de Sousa knew and indi- 
cated the correct pronunciation, Tratado 
Descriptivo do Brasil em 1587—Comen- 
trios de F. A. Varnhagem, 3a. Ed., S. 
Paulo, 1938, p. 339: ““(Chamam os indios ao 
peixe agulha  timugu.” Marcgrave’s 
Timucu may be responsible for the vogue 
of the current spelling. See the magnificent 
Portuguese edition ‘and translation of Marc- 
grave’s well-known Historia . . . (1648): His- 
téria Natural do Brasil, S. Paulo, 1942, p. 
168. Here, too, one finds a reason for the 
adoption of the names Timucu and Peixe 
Agulha. In the words of Maregrave, ibid., 
p. 168, this fish ‘Tem um rostro ésseo, de 
trés ou quatro dedos de comprimento, pon- 
tudo, guarnecido de um e outro lado por 
dentes minimos.” 
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0. Linguists who are interested in Ameri- 

can Indian languages owe a debt of gratitude 
to Hoijer for organizing and presenting 
Sapir’s copious Navaho material, with his 
- own additions.' The presentation is care- 
fully done, with useful arrangements of the 
information on allophones, phonemic clus- 
ters, and morphophonemics. Considerable 
attention is paid to the phonetic values of 
the positional variants, and to individual 
peculiarities of distribution among the pho- 
nemes. On p. 15-7, for example, Hoijer 
gives a very neat treatment of the x, h, x”, 
h* phonemes. He lists 10 sets of environ- 
ments in which various allophones or freely 
varying pairs of allophones are heard, and 
then shows by a simple chart that they can 
all be grouped into the four phonemes men- 
‘tioned above.? 


1 Harry Hoijer, Navaho Phonology, University 
of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology 1. 
Pp. 59, The University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, 1945. The only misprint which 
merits correction is cf- and cé- on p. 42 (§30.1), 
which is a misprint for Cf- and Cé-. 

2 Only 9 of these environments are numbered, 
but the second of them (§13b) contains x and h 
varying freely in prefinal syllables, and only x in 
stem syllables. It is therefore necessary to dis- 
tinguish between these two: x and h are free 
variants of one allophone in a stated environment, 
while x alone is another allophone in another 
phonemic environment—after the stem juncture. 
Both of these allophcnes are members of the 
phoneme h. This is, of course, a case of partial 


Particularly noteworthy is the great 
amount of space devoted to morphophone- 
mics (pp. 31-59), a welcome addition to the 
small list of publications on the subject. 

The manner of talking about the evidence 
is direct and clear. In some places there 
appears a type of statement which is ul- 
timately deductive in character; and while 
no brief need be held for one type of treat- 
ment rather than another, it is preferable to 
maintain consistency of form of statement 
in any one exposition Thus where Hoijer 
says: “Since the point of syllabic division 
for a short-voweled open syllable lies in the 
following consonant rather than imme- 
diately before it, all consonants following 
such syllables are mechanically length- 
ened.’’, it might have been more in keeping 
to write: “Since all consonants following 
short-voweled open syllables are mechani- 
cally lengthened, we shall say that the point 
of syllabic division for such syllables lies in 
the following consonant rather than imme- 
diately before it.”” The observable is, of 
course, the consonant length; ‘syllabic 
division’ is just a construct, a name given 
to this and other observables. : 

‘Sapir’s Navaho analysis was even more 
interesting in the morphology than in the 
phonology. It is therefore to be hoped that 
Hoijer will soon give us a detailed presenta- 
tion of Navaho morphology as a companion 
volume to the present excellent publication. 

1. The phonemes. Hoijer gives the fol- 
lowing table of Navaho phonemes: 





overlapping, but it yields the simplest phonemic 
statement permitted by the data, and one which 
meets the practical requirements of phonemics 
(i.e. given the phoneme in an environment, we 
know what sound it represents; and given the 
sound in an environment, we know what phoneme 
it represents). 
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b mm’ s z 3c¢Cc &a- a® a-3 
dtt nn’ bE jee’ ee- e® e-8 
11 Axa i i- i® i-” 
yy’ 00: o8 g-" © 
xv 
gkk’ x"y" *<** tones 
kr h 
? h* 


His table is constructed on the basis of 
the chief phonetic characteristics of each 
phoneme, as given in pp. 8-18 and 26. It 
is interesting to see how the stock of pho- 
nemes, and their interrelations (as indicated 
by a chart) can be differently stated on the 
basis of the detailed allophonic information, 
and the distributional information, which 
Hoijer gives. 

1.1. Allophonic patterning. The Navaho 
stops g, k, t are often pronounced as affri- 
cates, with a continuant glide following the 
stop (e. g. gy, kh, kx, th, tx); this is true to 
a lesser extent of some of the other stops. 
It is therefore possible to consider the 9 
affricates in the table above as being stops, 
whose allophones, like those of most other 
stops, contain stop and continuant parts. 
3 would then be the stop counterpart of z, 
and j that of %, and that of 1, in the same 
way that g is the stop counterpart of +. 
Furthermore, c’, &’, X’ are similar to the 
glottalized stops in that the glottal release 
follows the oral release (§§7, 9, 11). 

The relevant part of the table may now 
be changed to read: 


sce’ SZ 
jt? 8% 
AAR 1] 
gkk’ xy 


1.2. Limitations of phonemic distribution. 
The limitations of distribution which affect 
large groups of phonemes and very many 
occurrences (e.g. what phonemes occur at 
the end of a syllable), do not fit perfectly 
with the arrangement of the phonemes along 
the lines of their phonetic characters (such 
as in the tables above). Hoijer describes 
such limitations under the heading ‘clus- 
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ters”. In clusters of two consonants across 
syllable juncture, any consonant may be 
the second, while only those that occur at 
syllable final may be the first: this is, of 


course, merely another way of saying that - 


there are no limitations in syllable initial 
position, while only 11 consonants (mostly 
the continuants, indicated here as C’) 
occur in syllable final. Hoijer very con- 
veniently gives a complete table of the 
clusters that occur (pp. 19-20). There are 
only a few other clusters, of two and three 
consonants. Instead of discussing these as 
clusters, they too may be described as pe- 
culiarities of distribution of the few phon- 
emes which are involved in them. These 
are chiefly ? and some of the continuants. 
The only consonants which occur before C- 
(where - indicates syllable juncture) are 
n (once) and ?; and the C following them 
is always s, 8, 2, 1, or h (these being C’, 
a subset of C’). The only consonant which 
occurs between juncture and C (i.e. in -C) 
is ?; the C being only d, n, or j. 

Aside from such individual limitations, 
Navaho utterances are sequences of syllables 
which may be generalized in terms of con- 
sonants and vowels: beginning with one C 
after word or syllable juncture (rarely ?C 
or V after syllable juncture), followed by 
one or two V, the first of them having a tone, 
and then nothing more or C before either 
juncture (rarely ?§ before word juncture, or 
ns or ?C” before syllable juncture). 

1.3. Juncture phonemes. At least two 
junctures must be included in the list of 
phonemes. The syllable juncture -is a 
phoneme in at least some cases since allo- 
phones having a slight hiatus are put into 
one phoneme with allophones having no 
hiatus, on the basis of the former occurring 
next to the juncture (p. 19).4 The junc- 
ture is therefore the differentiating environ- 
ment which makes the one allophone com- 


3 The phonemic status of syllable juncture will 
be seen in 1.3 below. 

4 Cf. also the syllable juncture between long or 
long and short vowels, p. 28. ‘ 
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plementary to the other, and must hence 
be phonemic. If every occurrence of Hoi- 
jer’s syllable boundary is accompanied by 
special allophones of the neighboring pho- 
nemes, then this boundary is always a 
phonemic juncture. 


The juncture preceding the stem syllable 


must apparently be considered a phonemic 
juncture, in at least some cases. In §13b a 
free variation which occurs in prefinal 
syllables does not occur after stem syllable 
juncture. This and similar special stem- 
syllable allophones of other phonemes make 
it necessary to consider the juncture pre- 
ceding the stem syllable as a new phoneme: 
e.g. the inorganic h of p. 39-40 is inorganic 
only if the juncture is phonemic. There are 
also many morphophonemic alternations 
peculiar to the stem; this would require 
that the stem juncture be also recognized 
morphophonemically. 

There are slight differences in the con- 

sonant clusters before and after word junc- 
ture as against those before and after 
syllable juncture. More important is ‘the 
fact that the assimilation of the c series and 
the & series takes place only within a word, 
but throughout the word. If the component 
’ is extracted from the é series, its domain 
will be from the word juncture preceding it 
to the word juncture following it, and this 
word juncture must then be phonemic. 
~The stretch between word junctures would 
have certain morphological properties too, 
and can perhaps be marked by the occur- 
rence of other phonemes (e.g. the stem 
juncture) more generally than merely by 
the occurrence of the “ component. 

1.4. Reduction of the phonemic stock. 
The limitations of distribution of various 
phonemes can be used to reduce the number 
of independent phonemes in Navaho with- 
out complicating the interrelations among 
them. 


4s In considering here the reduction of the 
phonemic stock, the purpose is not to have fewer 
phonemes, come what may, but rather to have a 
simpler statement of the phonetic facts about the 
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Among the phonemes 3, ¢, c’, s, z and j, 
é, &, 8, % there is a limitation of distribution 
(p. 11-4): no word occurs which contains 
some phoneme of the first set and also 
some phoneme of the second set. For each 


_word, therefore, which contains any of these 


phonemes, it suffices to mark just once for 
the whole word whether all the phonemes of 
this group are of the first set or of the second. 
We can use the mark ” for the second set; 
aside from this, then, the two sets will be 
identical. The phonemic writing would be 
’ saz joint (for 84°%) as against zAas snow. 
The five phonemes of the second set are then 
dropped, and the phonemic component * 
added.® 

The phoneme m is in general rare. It 
never occurs as syllable final, although n 
does. The nasal vowels a", a", etc., can- 
not be analyzed as vowel plus n, because 
they contrast with Vn (tin ice, -ti" a living 
object lies, -ti hurt); but they can be analyzed 
as vowel plus m, since that sequence does 
not otherwise occur.’ It is thus possible 
to drop the eight nasalized vowel phonemes: 
a" is phonemically to be written am. This 
hardly requires any special statement about 
the distribution of m or of the vowels; on 
the contrary, it makes the distribution of m 





language. Reducing the number of phonemes, or 
the complexity of allophonic variation within each 
phoneme, often aids in this direction. Eliminat- 
ing the limitations of distribution upon each 
phoneme is yet a greater aid. Often, these three 
objectives clash with one another. However, 
when we use the limitations of distribution of 
phonemes as a basis for reducing their number, 
we serve two purposes simultaneously. An 


example of this is seen in the present section 1.4. 


5 The direction of assimilation is morphopho- 
nemic, since it can be recognized only if we 
compare other forms of the morphemes involved in 
the word. See 2. below. 

* Morphophonemically, it would be more con- 
venient to analyze nasalized vowel as vowel plus 
n in some form, since nasalized vowel is sometimes 
replaced by vowel plus n: ?A-y4-ni he who eats from 
a base form ?A-yé" + -{. However, this is pho- 
nemically impossible. 
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more like that of n and most of the other 
continuants.’ 

It is further possible to drop the length 
phoneme, since the distribution of V- does 
not seem to differ materially from that of VV 
(when the two vowels are not identical). 
We need merely say that V- is to be analyzed 
phonemically as VV, constituting the special 
case when the two vowels are identical. 
This is possible because there is no aa as 
against a*, and because clusters of non- 
identical vowels such as ao do occur.’ V° 
and VV are similar also in respect to the 
tones: whereas single vowels have either the 
low tone or the high, V- and VV may also 
have the rising and falling tones (p. 30). 
We thus drop the four long vowels and re- 
move the restriction on vowel clusters that 
the component vowels be non-identical.’ 


7The new phoneme m will now occur like ? 
before C plus word juncture (p. 27, except that ? 
occurred only in the word-final cluster °5, while m 
would occur in many word-final clusters: sé*ms for 
sé"s wart, ci:mh for ci-"h exposed, etc.). It will 
also occur like ? and n before C-. New types of 
cluster will be created by writing x4-d4-m?5 since 
when? and di‘m?s-kiém four days (p. 24-5), since 
clusters of three consonants in one syllable do not 
otherwise occur; the new element of distribution 
is that m would be the only consonant occurring 
before CC (in particular, ?C) before syllable or 
word juncture. A more serious difficulty is the 
fact that clusters like a*i occur by the side of clus- 
ters like ai (p. 28). If the former are written ami, 
the vowel cluster would be broken up, and con- 
trast with V-mV (with consonant m) may be 
avoided only by dint of the syllable juncture. 
This would therefore be an undesirable writing, 
but may be avoided by writing aim for a"i, since 
clusters like ai" do not seem to occur; this would 
conform to long nasalized vowels such as a", which 
would be written aam (for VV instead of V- see 
below). Another difficulty, of a morphophonemic 
nature, is the fact that vowel assimilations include 
nasalization: b6®-z6-"z stinger from a base form 
bi-z6-"z (p.29). Ifthe new phonemic form is bém- 
z66mz, we have to say that not only the vowel but 
also the following m, if any, is assimilated. 

8 Clusters of long vowels, or of long and short 
ones, which we would now call clusters of three and 
four vowels, always contain syllable juncture, 
so that not more than two vowels (or one long 
vowel) are in one syllable (p. 28). 
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A syllabic n also occurs in Navaho, written 
as n plus tone (f or fi). Its distribution is 
seen to be exactly that of CV (p. 11, 28). 
It would bé most convenient, both distri- 
butionally and morphophonemically (be- 
cause fh occurs as optional alternant of ni, 
etc.), to analyze syllabic n as consisting 
actually of the consonant n plus the syllabic. 
The Navaho syllabic should then be con- 
sidered to be not the vowels but the tonemes. 
The vowels then become merely quality 
indications occurring simultaneously with 
the tonemes; and we would say that after n 
the quality restricting phonemes sometimes 
fail to occur with the toneme (i.e. we have 
the syllabic without specific vowel color). 

We may also reduce the number of 
tonemes from four to two without com- 
plicating the statement of their distribution. 
Since the rising and falling tones occur only 
on VV (including V° which are now analyzed 
as a sequence of two like vowels), we may 
analyze Ai as ai, 6: as 68, and so on, while 4i 
becomes 4{i, and 4 becomes 4&4. Whereas 
previously the second vowels of clusters had 
no tone, now no vowel occurs but with a 
toneme. 

Since between every two junctures there 
occur two tonemes if VV occurs and one 
toneme otherwise, the question arises 
whether junctures and tonemes cannot be 
made interdependent. This requires not 
only that we be able to determine. the oc- 
currence of one from the occurrence of the 
other, but that we be also able to determine 
the point of occurrence of one from the 
point of occurrence of the other. In order 
to determine the exact point of occurrence 
of one in respect to the other, it would be 
necessary to check all the consonant clusters 
to make sure that it is possible to tell from 
the number and identity of the consonants 
where the point of juncture occurs. The 
material presented by Hoijer makes this 
seem possible. It also seems possible to 





® This will be found to simplify some of the 
morphophonemic statements of vowel contraction 
(p. 48-55). 
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eliminate one of the two tonemes, since 
absence of toneme over a vowel could be 
interpreted phonemically: 4 could be inter- 
preted as 4, and a as a Such non-writing 
of one of the two remaining tonemes would 
cause confusion only in the syllabic n, and 
there only if the ordinary syllable juncture is 
also not written. For here we would have 
three values to indicate, f, A, and n. If ‘ 
is being eliminated as a mark, h could be 
written by n plus some low-toned vowel 
cluster that does not otherwise occur. 

The remaining phonemic question con- 
cerns the prosodic patterns (intonation con- 
tours, emphases, etc.) of phrase, utterance, 
or other lengths. Hoijer says (p. 7): 
“Though the speakers of Navaho, like those 
of any other speech community, vary the 
_ prosodic patterns of their utterances for 
socially effective gesture-like purposes, there 
appear to be no phonemically distinctive 
accentual phonemes belonging to the work, 
the phrase, or the sentence which stand over 
and above the accentual patterns formed by 
the succession of syllables constituting the 
utterance.” Since the prosodic patterns 
could be socially effective only if they are 
conventional, it would seem to follow that 
there are some prosodic morphemes, which 
presumably can be analyzed as consisting of 
contour phonemes—unless they are indeed 
as hard to analyze and to reduce to con- 
stituent parts as gestures are. The investiga- 
tion of the morphemic and if possible pho- 
nemic constituents of prosodic patterns, and 
of the more gesture-like parts of communica- 
tion in general, is one of the next problems 
of linguistics. It would be particularly in- 
teresting to see how this works out in a tone 
language like Navaho, and we may hope 
that Hoijer’s further work may enable him 
to state what regularities occur. 

The limitations of distribution thus per- 
mit us to reconsider the phonemic allocation 
of certain allophones (e.g. assigning length 
to the several vowels, or nasalization to m). 
Such reallocations are convenient for de- 
scriptive linguistics when the new phonemes 
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have less complicated limitations of dis- 
tribution than did the old. Reducing the 
number of phonemes at the cost of com- 
plicating their distributions would not be 
desirable in most cases. 

1.5. Morphophonemic interrelations. 
After a distributionally irreducible number 
of phonemes is obtained, so, that each pho- 
neme contrasts which each other in every 
position," it is still possible.to reduce the 
number of elements by considering each 
phoneme to be composed of more than one 
simultaneous component: e.g. t’? may be 
analyzed as not one phoneme but two 
simultaneous phonemes (or phonemic com- 
ponents) t plus ?. This break-down may be 
used to simplify our statements of morpho- 
nemic alternations in the language. Let us 
suppose that ata contrasts with at’a, but that 
some morphemes (say, t’a) contain the t’ 
whenever they occur, while in cases of a 
morpheme ending in t (say, at) coming 
before a morpheme beginning with ? (say, 
?a), the two morphemes together are pro- 
nounced with a single t’ between them (at’a, 
instead of at + ? a). Then although this 
t’? is a single phoneme contrasting with t 
in ata (and let us say also with the sequence 
t? in at?a), it is the morphophonemic 
resultant of t plus ?. It would be con- 
venient if we could describe the t’ as being 
in general composed of these two parts (t 
and ? or ?), for then instead of saying that 
when a morpheme ending in t is followed by 
one beginning with ? these two phonemes 
are replaced by a third phoneme t’, we can 
say that when a morpheme ending in t is 
followed by one beginning with ? the two 
phonemes occur simultaneously (t + ? 
above it). 

The Navaho material shows that a large 
part of the many morphophonemic alterna- 
tions could be thus more simply expressed 
if the phonemes are broken up into simul- 
taneous components along certain lines. 
Some of these have already been broken up 


10 More exactly, in every position which is suffi- 
ciently regular for us to consider. 
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on distributional grounds. Thus -t’a to 
feather an arrow is replaced by -t’a®™ in the 
presence of perfective affixes (p. 34). Since 
nasalized a" is now not a separate phoneme 
but merely the sequence of a plus m, we do 
not have to say that a is replaced by a®, 
but that perfective affixes include the pho- 
neme m in these cases. Similarly, the break- 
ing up of the rising and falling tones into se- 
quences of ' and ‘, and writing out the tones 
of vowel clusters (ai instead of Ai), elimi- 
nates many morphophonemic statements, 
e.g. the first two vowels in the base form 
n4-iid-t- are changed if we write ndil- but 
not if we write néil- (p. 50). And the 
suffix -i he who (p. 40) seems to suffer a 
trivial phonemic change to i when it follows 
na:-gé is carried about, if the writing is na-- 
géi, but suffers no change if we write na:- 
géi. The writing VV instead of V° also 
eliminates some morphophonemic state- 
ments of a trivial kind: if we write ?As-34- 
nffs instead of As-34-ni'S for Is it the 
woman? (p. 32) we find that the constituent 
morphemes ?as-34n + -i + -{8 suffer no pho- 
nemic change (except for the placing of the -). 
In other cases, however, the morphopho- 
nemic statements would be simpler if we 
were writing V° instead of VV, as for ex- 
ample in the positions in which all vowels 
are lengthened or shortened: dé horn, bi- 
dé-? his horn and k’a-? arrow, bi-k’A? his 
arrow both show change of length, whereas 
the phonemic analysis bi-déé? and k’aa? 
would require a more complicated state- 
ment of the alternation (“repetition of the 
vowel’). If many occurrences of the 
syllable juncture can be made automatic, 
additional morphophonemic statements 
would be avoided, since many of the alterna- 
tions described by Hoijer consist of dropping 
or moving the juncture. 

The glottal stop ? figures frequently in 
the morphophonemic statements, alter- 
nating with zero (t6 water, bi-td? his water), 
moving across juncture, and combining 
with stops (usually the voiced stops) to 
make glottalized stops: di‘-t’&-S we two start 
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off contains the base morphemes di- + 
i-d- + 7&8 (p. 31)." - ? also alternates with 
h: -ba:?, -ba-h to go to war. 

The phoneme h is also frequent in mor- 
phophonemie alternations. By itself it al- 
ternates with ?, y, d, or zero. Before voice- 
less continuants it often drops: da-si-ti* he 
lies on top from the base morphemes dah-si- 
ti" (p. 41). With voiced continuants it coa- 
lesces to form voiceless continuants: dd- 
sé-h you two belch from the base morphemes 
doh-zéh (p. 47-8, 51.2). By the side of 
these cases in which h-t is replaced by }, 
h-z by s, etc., there are morphemes in which 
voiced and voiceless phonemes alternate 
without the presence of h: giz, -gis to wash, 
etc. (p. 35). There are also many cases of 
assimilation in respect to voicelessness, e.g. 
base-form Sy to phonemic &x, zly to sx 
(p. 43-7). It is therefore convenient to 
consider t as being simultaneous h-+l, s as 
simultaneous h+z, etc., and to say that 
where base-form h-z is replaced by s it is 
merely that the two neighboring phonemes 
occur simultaneously; where z alternates 
with s, it is the addition of the simultaneous 
h component in one variant of the mor- 
pheme; and where base-form &y is replaced 
by 8x, the simultaneous h component of the 
first phoneme extends over the cluster.” 

The phoneme d enters into morphopho- 
nemic alternations in a rather unexpected 
manner. Not only does it alternate like 
?, with h, in the manner in which voiced- 
voiceless phonemes alternate (-k&-"h,-ka-"d to 
sweeten ;-k’&-"h,-k’4:"? to burn; -gis, giz to wash 
p. 34-5), but it also coalesces with various 
continuants with voicing or stop-making 
effect (and in the case of m, n, with glot- 
talizing effect, p. 43-6). Base-form i-d- 
is replaced by i'l-, d-m by m’, d-n by n’, 
d-z by 3, d-l by or 1 (depending at least in 
part on the kind of juncture), d-y by g, etc. 

The phoneme y also enters into special 


11 Note also the rapid-speech variant of t’, n’, 
é’, for ?d, ?n, ?j (in one syllable, p. 25). 

12 However, this and the other components do 
not extend automatically over all clusters. 
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morphophonemic statements which are dif- 
ficult to summarize: h-y is replaced by h; 
d-y by z or d, &-y by s or 8, ly by s, ete. 
Special alternations involve s, z, 3, %, and 
d, 1, 1, and h, y, y; these are admirably sum- 
marized in p. 43-8. 

The morphophonemic alternations also 
give us a basis for grouping many of the pho- 
hemes in phonetic series: when | combines 
with the simultaneous h component, we get 
not some arbitrary voiceless continuant, 
but t; when it combines with the stop- 
making d we get ». Similarly h+z yield 
s, d+z yield 3; h+y yield x, d+y7 yield g. 

Among the vowels there are fewer morpho- 
phonemic alternations of quality, although 
e’ is frequently replaced by i (rarely by a 
or 0, p. 34) and although some contractions 
are phonetically distant, such as the re- 
placing of base-form Ci-ni by Cé- (p. 55; cf. p. 
48-55). 

On the basis of all the morphophonemic 
alternations noted here, it is possible to say 
that the morphophonemic statements for 
Navaho would be simpler if instead of 
speaking in terms of the phonemes we spoke 
in terms of certain phonemic components: 
m,n, Z, 1,7, y, d (a stop-making component), 
h (a devoicing component), ? (a glottalizing 
component), ‘ (a blade-alveolarizing com- 
ponent extending over a word), a, e, i, 0, 
two or three junctures, and one or two tones. 
Various simultaneous combinations of these 
would constitute the phonemes: z by itself 
would be the phoneme z; d+-z would be the 
phoneme 3; h+z would be the phoneme s; 
h+z+” would be the phoneme 8 Only 
certain simultaneous combinations would 
occur: e.g. there would be no phoneme com- 
posed of d+h-+m (there is no p in Navaho), 
no combination with h+? would occur, and 
* would occur only with z; and the vowels 
would never combine simultaneously with 
any consonant component (since nasalized 
vowels would be the sequence Vm). De- 
spite the many remaining limitations of oc- 
currence in this reduced phonemic stock, 
the limitations are fewer than in the larger 
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stock, and many morphophonemic state- 
ments are eliminated or simplified (as when 
base-form d plus z becomes componental 
d+z instead of phonemic 3). 

The phonemes k*, h’, x¥, y” have been 
tentatively omitted from the above list. 
Their rarity, plus the fact that many com- 
binations of the above-listed components do 
not occur, makes it seem possible that they 
could be identified as otherwise non-occur- 
ring combinations of recognized components 
or phonemes. This can only be done, how- 
ever, if at all, on the basis of an exhaustive 
survey of the positions in which they occur. 

Unlike Hoijer’s phonetic chart of pho- 
nemes presented above, this list of com- 
ponents cannot very well be represented in 
chart form, since the relations among them 
are distributional and complicated and can- 
not be fairly indicated by the geometric 
properties of the chart. 

2. Morphophonemic alternations. There 
are a considerable number of regular or 
almost regular alternations, that is alterna- 
tions for which the conditions are phonemic 
(or almost completely so: cf. §§20, 26, 29, 30, 
31, 33). 

Certain sequences of vowels, tones, or 
consonants are occasionally replaced in rapid 
speech by somewhat different sequences. 
These must of course be recognized as 
morphophonemic alternations, unless one 
chooses to eliminate rapid speech from 
the description. Thus Ci-Ca (where the 
juncture is stem juncture) may be replaced 
by Ca-Ca, etc. (§§ 17, 20, 21). 

The phonemically different forms of one 
morpheme may be each considered a com- 
plementary positional variant of the mor- 
pheme. Alternatively and equivalently, 
base forms can be constructed, whose con- 
stituents are not phonemes but morpho- 
phonemes, and from which, in each en- 
vironment, the appropriate variant of the 
morpheme can be derived by substituting 
for the morphophonemes the appropriate 
phonemes (following stated rules). Hoijer 
constructs such base forms and notes some- 
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thing of their character. He points out that 
although phonemically every vowel occurs 
with one tone or another, there are some 
base forms whose vowels have no tone (p. 
50): these zero tone morphophonemes are 
replaced by high tonemes when they occur 
in one syllable with high tonemes, and by 
low tonemes otherwise. These base forms 
would also give the direction of assimilation 
of the ¥ component: for while it is a pho- 
nemic fact that ’ affects all the z-contain- 
ing phonemes in a word, it is a morpho- 
phonemic fact that whether any word con- 
tains ’ or does not is determined by whether 
the last z-containing phoneme in the base 
forms from which the word was derived 
contained the “ component.” 

Each of these base forms is one morpheme, 
and consists of one syllable or just one con- 
sonant, with juncture on either side. The 
various morphophonemic alternations affect- 
ing the syllable juncture result occasionally 
in the combination of two or more mor- 
phemes into one syllable, or the spreading 
of the phonemes of one morpheme over two 
syllables (e.g. by moving the final consonant 


13 In the base forms, the “ does not extend, but 
is present or absent with each morphophoneme 
containing the zcomponent. The extension of the 
” over the whole word, which expresses the 
phonetic assimilation, occurs only in the phonemic 
forms derived from the bases. 
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of the morpheme across the syllable junc- 
ture into the next syllable). Even in the 
phonemic form, syllable juncture and mor- 
pheme boundary usually come at the same 
point in the word. 

In addition to all the regular or partially 
regular alternations, there are so many indi- 
vidual replacements that a set of general 
rules for deriving phonemic forms from base 
forms, like those devised for Tiibatulabal by 
Swadesh and Voegelin and for Menomini by 
Bloomfield, seems impossible here. Hoijer 
does, however, give very handy tables show- 
ing the base-form sources for each phoneme 
(p. 55-9).1 

Quite a few types of replacement of pho- 
neme for morphophoneme are involved in- 
deriving the morphemic variants from the 
base forms. These are the dropping or re- 
placing of C or CV, the dropping or adding of 
a component (e.g. voicelessness), the chang- 
ing of tone, and the dropping or moving of 
syllable juncture. 


14JTn such derivations, as in morphophonemic 
statements in general, it is necessary to state the 
environment exactly. A slip in this regard occurs 
on p. 43, where the table shows id plus d yielding 
i-, just as id plus ft yields i'l. The actual form is 
bi-h-ni--t’a-h we two put our heads into it from the 
base bi-h-ni-i-d-d-*A-h: hence the alternation is 
not phonemic i: from morphophonemic base i-d-d, 
but phonemic i--t’ from morphophonemic base 
i-d-d-?. 














REVIEWS 


Diccionario Tosa. By Tomas Tebboth. 
Universidad Nacional de Tucum4n. Re- 
vista del Instituto de Antropologia, Vol. 
3, No. 2, pp. 30-222. Universidad Nacional 
de Tucuman, 1943. [Argentina] 

This dictionary, according to the preface, 
is designed to serve two purposes: (1) to 
acquaint those interested in the Toba 
language as spoken in the neighborhood of 
Sombrero Negro at the banks of the Pil- 
comayo river in the National Territory of 
Formosa 6n the latitude of the Capricorn; 
(2) to provide a basis for the teaching of 
Spanish to the (native) pupils of the author. 

This reviewer is mainly interested in the 
author’s first mentioned purpose: to ac- 
quaint those interested in the Toba 
language. A good introduction to the 
author’s approach to the problem is given 
in the preface itself, which, short as it is 
(only 2 pages), provides the only clue to 
the principles which have guided the author 
in the compilation of the dictionary. 

There is not much of an attempt to organ- 
ize the material grammatically ; as the author 
says: “La tarea de sacar orden de la con- 
fusién dejo a personas mas sabias que yo, 
a los verdaderos filélogos.”” The only gram- 
matical statement in the preface is to the 
effect that “las raices de las palabras... 
parecen estar envueltas en prefijos i sufijos.” 

Verbs are entered under what the author 
supposes is the stem, and the persons of 
singular and plural are listed after the entry. 
In a similar way, nouns are first entered 
under what appears to be the stem, and 
after the entry follow possible prefixes and 
suffixes. 

An idea of the grammatical conceptions of 
the author can also be had from the abbre- 
viations used in the dictionary. Abbrevia- 
tions are listed among others for 7 different 
types of adverbs: affirmative, quantitative, 
dubitative, local, modal, negative and tem- 
poral. Abbreviations also appear for the 


other conventional parts of speech, such as 
conjunctions, interjections, prepositions, 
pronouns, substantives; for the numbers, 
for masculine and feminine, etc. They are 
used exclusively te define Spanish entries in 
the Spanish-Toba part, and Offer no help in 
recognizing the grammatical nature of Toba 
definitions. 

Somewhat more is said in the preface 
about what the author calls “la ortografia 
de esta obra.” He follows the tradition 
established in Bible translations of adapting 
the Spanish alphabet to the Toba language, 
which, he admits, “quiz4 sea indefensible 
del punto de vista cientifico,” but is, as he 
puts it, more’ simple for the Indians to 
understand and prepares them for the local 
white culture which is slowly penetrating 
into those remote regions. 

Accordingly, the letters k and w are not 
used, and replaced by c and u which are 
common in Spanish script. The word 
wak&k broken is thus written uacic. The 
letter j is used to represent the sound h as 
in English. The letter g “muchas veces se 
cambia con la ‘c’,” but when two such letters 
occur together in one word, the first one is 
“casi siempre” pronounced as gui (= /gj/), 
as in/olégjaga/hen, in the author’s spelling 
olégaga. 

6 vowel symbols are listed, the 5 basic 
vowels, a, e, i, 0, u and a vowel which the 
author writes f, and which, he explains, 
“corresponde a la letra ‘é’, del Padre Ducci 
y es casi el mismo sonido que se halla en la 
voz guaranitica que significa ‘agua’.” Since 
the reviewer knows neither Father Ducci’s 
transcription, nor the Guarani word for 
water, this letter { has to remain just a 
letter, the phonetic value of which remains 
unclear pending further information. 

In spite of his desire not to use the letter 
h in his Toba orthography, the author’s 
aversion to the w seems to be even stronger, 
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for he transcribes the word/witagaik/ 
lethargic as uhtichagaic. 

The apostrophe is used to indicate both 
“un sonido mAs fuerte 4 la letra ‘c’ que lo 
precede,”’ i.e. aspiration of the /k/, and in 
“Ja 3a persona plural y en algunos verbos 
con complementos plurales,” it seems to 
stand for a glottal stop." The author only 
states that the example pagagué’n is to be 
pronounced “como ‘pagagué’n’ o paga- 
guétn.” 

Accent marks are used throughout. 

The Spanish-Toba part of the dictionary 
is about four times as large (pp. 29-168) 
than the Toba-Spanish part (pp. 175-216). 
This discrepancy is partly explained by 
the fact that much space is taken up in the 
Spanish-Toba part by what appear to be 
the inflected variants of the Toba defini- 
tions. It may also have been dictated by 
the author’s avowed second purpose of ac- 
quainting the Indians with the tenets of 
‘Argentine civilization.’ 

The author states in the preface that he 
does not consider himself a linguist. His 
admission is borne out by the fact that his 
work leaves very much to be desired from 
a linguistic point of view. On the premise 
that his data are factually correct, and bear- 
ing in mind his rather inaccurate Toba 
orthography; Tebboth’s Toba dictionary 
might possibly be used by linguists as 
preliminary material for further research. 


Paut L. GARVIN 
InDIANA UNIVERSITY 


GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY OF THE 
Eskimo LANGUAGE AS SPOKEN BY THE 
Kuskokwim AND Soutuwest Coast Es- 
Kmmos oF ALasKA. By Rev. John Hinz. 
Pp. xiii + 194. The Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel of the Moravian Church, 
Bethelehem, Pa. [1944]. 

There are two Eskimo languages,’ Cen- 
tral-Greenlandic and Alaskan. The latter 


1 Not to mention the distantly related Aleutian 
languages. 
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is described by A. Shultze,? by F. Barnum,? 
and now by Hinz. 

In the latest work, the “alphabet” is in 
part phonemic, without being aware of the 
fact. Thus, the author says that /a/ ap- 
pears in positional variants as [a] and [a]; 
also, /g/ appears as [k], [x], [g], and so on. 
But the orthography is not consistently em- 
ployed. Thus beside /a/ for [a], the 
dieresis is also used, so that we have pho- 
netic [a] which may be represented by /a/ 
in certain positions or by 4. Positions in 
which the latter occur are not given. In 
certain respects the “alphabet” is very awk- 
ward: /tl/, /sh/, /ts/, /ng/, /rr/, /gg/, and 
even /tsh/ represent single phonemes; the 
diacritic ’ marks a short stressed vowel, and’ 
sucha vowel has the effect of geminating a 
following consonant. Are geminate con- 
sonants phonemically distinct from single 
consonants? As described, they are marked 
twice in some instances, once in other in- 
stances. 

The morphology attempts in part to show 
what devices Eskimo employs in place of 
English formal features and categories. 
Thus, the first morphological observation is 
to the effect that Eskimo has no article. In 
some usages Eskimo simply neglects this 
characteristic English particle, but in other 
usages Eskimo has devices which more or 
less approximate the article as used in 
English. 

But much descriptive material of Eskimo 
itself is given briefly and with examples 
clearly arranged. Thus, eight classes of 
nouns are set up according to the shape of 


2 Grammar and vocabulary of the Eskimo Lan- 
guage (Alaska, Kuskoguim District), Béthlehem, 
Pennsylvania, 1894. I have this title from a refer- 
ence but have not seen the work; it is not men- 
tioned by Hinz. 

Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit- 
Language, as Spoken by the Eskimo of the Western 
Coast of Alaska, Boston and London, 1901. Hinz 
gives suffixes of possessed nouns, for example, 
which are identical to those given by Barnum, 
but he does not mention the earlier work. 
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the stem-final before certain suffixes (pp. 
7-12). 

Other examples cover pages of inflected 
nouns without comment as to shift in stress 
of the different noun classes, or other morpho- 
nemic problems (pp. 12-20). This is typi- 
cal of much of the treatment which strays 
from the procedure of descriptive generaliza- 
tion followed by examples. Here we have 


a too limited generalization (a bare list of. 


suffixes) followed by many examples which 
illustrate, unwittingly, problems which the 
author does not treat. 
The treatment of the infinitive in chapter 
9 touches on the relationship of noun and 
verb classes. However, categories familiar 
in European languages are in general postu- 
lated for Eskimo verbs. These are first 
treated as ideas (categories), with examples 
however. Then (pp. 55-71), examples are 
given more or less in tables of conjugation. 
The treatment ends with a recognition of 
form instead of beginning with form. 
Students interested in either the Central- 
Greenlandic or the Alaskan Eskimo lan- 
guage will no doubt find Hinz’s formal data 
useful. The most useful list of all is that of 
187 affixes [= suffixes], with examples of 
occurrence in free forms, and with preceding 
symbols to show whether a given suffix may 
appear in sequence after a morpheme ending 
in vowel, consonant, or eithef vowel or 
consonant; or whether the morpheme final 
vowel is stressed before the suffix; or whether 
the suffix may follow a morpheme class 
called verb or noun, or indifferently either 
class (pp. 81-109). There is also an al- 
phabetic index of affixes (pp. 151-6), and 
an Eskimo-English vocabulary (pp. 161-94). 
C. F. VoErce.in 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


SrerrA PopotucaA FOLKLORE AND BE- 
LieFs. By George M. Foster. UCPAAE 
42.177-250 (1945). 

TEN WAYS IN WHICH THE Stupy oF SouTH 
AMERICAN LANGUAGES ILLUMINATES LIN- 
Guistic KNOWLEDGE. By John P. Harring- 
ton. Acta Americana 2.104-8 (1944). 
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Nore on THE Names Mogut anv Hori. 
By John P. Harrington. AA 47.177-8 
(1945). 

Nores ON THE ARAWAK INDIAN NAMES OF 
Puants 1n Surmnam. By Gerold Stahel. 
Journal of the New York Botanical Garden 
45.268-79 (1944). 

RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF NorTH AMERI- 
CAN Lineuistic Types. By C. F. Voegelin. 
AA 47.232-4 (1945). 

The specifically linguistic aspects of 
Foster’s work with the Popoluca of Vera- 
cruz were discussed in IJAL 11.66-8 (1945). 
The present collection of stories is entirely 
in English, but a number of them were 
recorded in text and the author indicates 
that he may eventually publish them in the 
original form. 

Harrington, who regards the Arawak and 
the Guarani as varieties of the same lan- 
guage, here traces several English words far- 
ther south to their South American origins 
than previously believed possible. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is English tobacco < 
Spanish tabaco, here compared with Guarani 
taboca, as spoken just north of Buenos 
Aires (1867). The author then turns to a 
discussion of some linguistic features of the 
South American area. He points out that 
the Kechuan (here Quechua) vowel system 
does not include the feature of length; 
contrast his statement now with Trager’s 
(IJAL 11.88 [1945]), where phonetically 
long or phonemically double i, a, u are 
recorded. He then goes on to state that 
no “heth” or “ayin” (presumably phonemes 
like the glottal spirants found in Arabic) has 
ever been recorded in South America. The 
fourth point contributes examples for the 
western Romance change from a bilabial 
fricative to a labialized velar (w > gw, 
Huarani, early spelling for Guaranf, etc.). 
An interesting note indicates the develop- 
ment of drum signalling, especially among 
the Jivaro. The seventh point describes 
the morpheme alternants occurring in 
Witoto compounds: these alternants are 
here called “abbreviated adbases” (e.g., 
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hjko ~ -ko dog), and many South American 
stocks are claimed to have developed this 
process to “its full glory.”” In Metaco there 
are two classes of nouns; one of these must 
always be used with a possessive prefix 
(e.g., kinship terms, art manufacture nouns, 
etc.). In many languages of the central 
South American region, such as Cocama, in 
addition to the feature of gender, there is 
also a distinction between male and female 
speech (cf. Haas, in Lg. 20.142-9 [1944]). 
The tenth point emphasizes that Guaranian 
is the nearest approach in the Western 
Hemisphere to a world language, ranking 
with Spanish and Portuguese, and Harring- 
ton indicates that, in spite of this, Guaran- 
ian “is not a simple language in sounds and 
grammar.” 

Although the name Mogqui has now been 
generally replaced by the name Hopi, it 
still appears in Spanish of the Southwest 
and Mexico. The change was initiated by 


Fewkes, who claimed that the name Moqui 


sounded like the word m6ki dead, he died. 
Harrington here gives the etymology of both 
names and discusses their use. 

The Arawak of Surinam must distinguish 
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hundreds or thousands of kinds of animals 
and plants. In their classification, the 
morphemes -balli, djamaro and ojoto re- 
lated to recur, and serve to reduce the 
number of primary names; the morphemes 
wadili b¢g (male) and hiaru small (female) 
also occur. Stahel shows how these are 
used in the Arawak botanical classificatory 
system and gives many native terms for 
various plants. He also refers to books by 
Pulle, and Record and Hess, where Arawak 
descriptive adjectives are quoted from (e.g., 
ibikoroborobana narrow leaf, adasidikoro 
epiphytic in trees, etc.). He points out that 
some plants are named according to their 
odor others after their popular use in medi- 
cine. Photographs, taken by the author, 
illustrate the text. 

Voegelin, using a method similar to 
Sapir’s “Time Perspective,” attempts to 
convert linguistic diversity and distribution 
in North America into chronology, basing 
his facts on the Map of North American 
Indian Languages, AES-P 20 (1944). 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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